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CHAPTER L 

The outskirts of a rapidly increasing 
town do not preseipit a yery pleasant ap- 
pearance. There is dreariness in fields 
once in the country, now surrounded by 
houses, themselves marked out for build- 
ing purposes and ticketed with a little 
board on a pole, " Capital investment," 
*^ Eligible building sites ; " there is dreari- 
ness in number one of a projected long 
row, solitary number one, with little 
bricks sticking out at the side, ready to 
dovetail into number two, and excava- 
tions ready made for the kitchens of 
nimibers two, three, and four, now the 
receptacle for carpenters' shavings, and 
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debris from building number one ; and 
number one remains solitary for a long 
time, and its companions are wherever 
numerous other projected improvements 
may be, for the suburb has over-built 
itself, and the builder puffs his' houses 
in vain. The outskirts o£ Holme were 
much the same as other towns seized with 
a building mania; there were the same 
dreary fields, and new houses, and un- 
finished ones, and heaps of rubbish, and 
dusty roads, interspersed with a few 
buildings of an older date, once pleasant 
iouses in the country, the veritable rural 
country, where you might open a win- 
dow without admitting blacks, and gather 
ft fiower without having a little Une of 
soot on your fing^s. 

This was a long, long time ago, when 
ladies wore short waists, and shc^ gored 
dresses, and very large bonnets, the most 
ungraceful of costumes; when faU dress 
consisted in dispensing with as much 
clothing as you could do with propriety, 
sometimes without propriety; and gentle- 
men wore blue coats and metal buttons, 
and buck-skins and Hessian boots, and 
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huge cravats, and you met in society bad 
imitations of Beau Brummel, and when 
to be a lady or a gentleman of fashion 
you must appear helpless and i^oraiit, 
supposing you were not so naturally. 
Instead of a friendly alliance we w^e at 
war with France, yet eager after French 
fashions. Englishmen hated the French; 
probably the latter refcuraed tb^ compli- 
ment, and nurses held up Napoleon as a 
bugbear wherewith to frighten naughty 
children. 

News travelled slowly in those days ; 
a day and a night to reach London from 
Holme was quick travelling. There were 
no railroads then, but {i coftch and four 
good horses, driven by a coachman, — oniB 
of an extind; race, ^ckset aiid portly, 
clad in mystenous gaiments &11 6f 
pockets and capes, and wil^ wraps iiif 
numwable, with a glowing, rubieand face, 
painted by deep potations of foaming ale. 
The fx>acliman was a man of anecdote, a 
living chronicle of all that happened be*- 
twixt Holme and London, imparted most- 
ly in disjoiivted semtences. The amval 
of the mail was an event, the evetit of the 
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day — there was a rush for the papers, 
and the coachman was a great man then 
as the dispenser of bits of private inform- 
ation and town talk. 

There was one pleasant old house in 
the suburb of Holme, standing in a gar- 
den, and somewhat removed from the 
liew buildings. In the garden near the 
open door stood three children eagerly 
discussing some disputed point; by and 
by out came an elderly servant, a nurse, 
perhaps. 

^^Now what are you children going 
to do this holiday a'temoon? I can't 
go out wi' you to-day." 

"We don't M^jamt you," said the two 
boys. 

^^WeU, what ar^ you going to do? 
An', Master Harry, you've been an' cut a 
stick all over the parlour floor.'' 

^' How do you know it was me, 
Grace?" 

" Why, cause nobody else wouldn't 
do sich a thing." 

"Well, I'm going out," said Harry; 
" Farmer Giles said I might ride his 
-donkey this afte^oon*" 
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"Mind you're home by tea-time; 
don't you go biding out like you did last 
week ; you frightened the life out of me." 

"Where did your life go to, Grace?. 
But you've found it again." 

" Now don't you be imperent, Master 
Harry ! " Grace tried to catch him, but 
he dodged round the garden laughing, 
and Grace laughed too. He was seen no 
more that afternoon. 

"Janet," said the other boy, Tom, 
"come up into Gender's room and help 
me fight battles." 

"Very well!" So the two went off 
together. 

Gender's room, as the children called. 
it, was a spare attic, in which was a 
tailor's board. An old man, Henry Gen- 
der, came occasionally to mend the boys! 
clothes; here he worked, and the room 
went by his name. It was a favourite 
resort of Janet and Tom when they 
didn't want to be disturbed, but most 
people would have pronounced it to be 
a dismal place. 

"Janet, you haven't heard about the 
great battle?" 
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f^ The paper came yesteiday. I went 
down early this morning and fetched it 
up, and read all about it in bed." 

"Is that what made yon so late this 
morning?" 

Tom did not answer ; probably he did 
not wish to be reminded of his delin- 
quencies. 

"What battle is it, Tom, and who 
won it?" 
' " Why, we of course." 

"Don't be cross, Tom, and I don't 
see why you diould say ofeourse.^^ 

"Nobody but a girl would ask such 
a question." 

^^ Oh ! Tom, you're very unkind, and 
you're wrong. too; lots of people besides 
the English may be brave, and people 
may be brave an,d y^ lose a battle." 

"I didn't say anything about being 
brave. Miss Janet, but that's just like 
girls ; " however, Tom looked kindly. 

"But you meant it, Tom, you know 
you did." Janet was eager to defend 
her position. 
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^^Well, never mind what I meant; 
c(Hne and help me." 

The children had reached Gender's 
room. Tom produced from a corner 
several sets of nine-pins, a sheepfold, a 
box of bricks,, and sundry other matters, 

"Now, Janet, you give me what I 
want, I'll fight the battle all over, and 
explain it to you.'' 

" What is it called, Tom ? " 

"Well, I suppose it will be called the 
Battle of Waterloo, it was fought there. 

" Now, look here, Janet ; somewhere 
here is Ligny, — Buonaparte attacked Blu- 
cher there, and gained an advantage. Here 
is Quatre-Bras, Ney attacked Wellington, 
but he could not make any impression. 
There, Janet, isn't that glorious? Ney 
at the head of forty-five thousand men 
couldn't beat our brave fellows, though their 
number was so much less. Then, here's 
Waterloo. The paper says that Welling- 
ton heard of Blucher's disaster at Ligny,. 
so he fell back on Waterloo, and the Eng- 
lish took up their position behind a ridge. 
Then Buonaparte, with part of his army. 
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stationed himself here behind this other 
ridge. Give me those nine-pins, Janet, 
tve'll set them up for Buonaparte's army. 
General Grouchy stayed back with thirty 
thousand men to watch the Prussians. 
The two armies were only about a 
cannon - shot from each other. How 
should you like that, Janet? A dark, 
stormy night, and the camp-fires flick- 
ering in the darkness, and the enemy 
close at hand ! " 

"Oh! Tom, how dreadful! But I 
should have been thinking whether I 
should be killed next day. I wonder if 
any of the men thought about it and were 
afraid ; and some of them had left little 
children here in England. Did any of 
them think of their little children, I won- 
der, who would be left next day without 
any papas? Oh, Tom! suppose our papa 
had been there, and killed, or lying nearly 
dead, only not quite, but very much hurt, 
and nobody to be kind to him. Oh, dear \ 
oh, dear!" Janet, possessed of a vivid 
imagination, had brought the whole scene 
before her, and her great eyes were brim- 
ming over with tears. 
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Tom looked astonished* "But papa 
isn't." 

" But a great many children's papas 
are. Oh! Tom, it's so dreadful, I don't 
want to hear any more about the battle." 
Janet was crying. 

"Why, Janet! you're crying; that's 
what girls always do. Come, Janie, there's 
a good girl, give me those bricks, help me, 
and don't cry about people you never saw. 
Look here, I said the nine-pins were Buona- 
parte's army, and here is our army ; there, 
stand the bricks on end. On the sides of 
our army were two chateaux." 

" What are chateaux ? " 

" Gentlemen's houses, I believe." 

" How frightened the people who lived 
in them must have been ! " 

" I don't know about that. Look here, 
Janet, here are the chateaux; I've built 
little houses of bricks. Down here came the 
French cuirassiers, and here were our 
infantry ready to receive them. Give me 
the sheepfold, Janie ; there, stand up the 
sheep for the cuirassiers, and these little 
nine-pins will do for our infantry. Then 
the French cavalry were here ; set up the 
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animals out of the Noah's ark for the 
cavahy ; our heavy brigade charged into 
them. There, the Noahs will do for the 
heavy brigade.^' 

" There's only one Noah, Tom." 
" Don't be stupid, you know I meant 
all the people. Where's the newspaper? 
You're ^ttii^ on it, Janet. Give it me." 
Tom read, — 

^^ ^ The engagement lasted from noon 
until six in the evening, but they could 
not break the English lines; wave upcHx 
wave of our men advanced ; ' " then he con- 
tinued from memory, — " Buonaparte heard 
some shots in the wood, and knew that 
Bluchw was coming up, so then he formed 
his men into Me column, aU that were left 
of them, and charged right in the middle 
of our lines, — somewhere here, I suppose," 
pointing to his pigmy model, — " but could 
not come near for the fire in front and on 
his flanks, and then our heavy brigade did 
their work, and tAen^ Janet, then our Wel- 
lington waved his hat, and gave the word 
for our men to advance. How proud he 
must have felt wh^i he knew the field was 
his!" 
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*^But he couldn't have been happy. 
Just think of so many people being killed 
and hurt around him ! " 

" Nonsense." 

" Why, Tom, you say how great and 
good he is, then I'm sure he would be 
sorry." 

" You're a girl, Janet, and can't under- 
stand ; girls never can ! He didn't wish 
people to be killed, but he couldn't help it. 
I heard papa say that he had given peace 
to Europe." 

Tom sat looking over the newspaper, 
and now and then glancing at his model 
army ; Janet sat on the ground looking at 
him. 

"Tom, should you like to be a 
soldier?" 

"No." 

" Not ! why, I thought you would ; 
you're always reading about battles, and 
know more about them than a great many 
men, grown-up men, Tom. The gentleman 
who came to see papa the day before yes- 
terday said it was quite wonderful." 

" It's not the fighting I care about for 
all that, and I don't wish to be a soldier ; 
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at least it's not the fighting in these modem 
battles. The fights of those jolly old Greeks 
and the Crusaders were different." 

" Then why do you read about modem 
battles?" 

^^ How silly you are ! I like to hear all 
that goes on, and to xmderstand it. When 
Fm a man I hope I shall know what it all 
means better." 

The two remained silent* 

'' I'm so tired of being up here, and it's 
beginning to get dark. Tom, do you know 
that you've torn your fi-ill, your French 
cambric fidll ! there's a great piece hanging 
down." 

" Why do you call it French cambric ? 
why can't you say cambric, or whatever 
its name is ! " 

"It's Drench cambric, I heard Grace 
say so; she said no children had nicer French 
cambric frills than hers." 

" Then I won't wear it, I won't have 
any Frenchified things about me ! " 

Tom tore off the rest of the frill, threw 
it on the floor, and stamped upon it* Janet 
was too much astonished at this unexpected 
demonstration to speak for a minute, and. 
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Tom looked rather abashed at what he had 
done. To say he would not wear French 
cambric was easy, but to justify the destruc- 
tion of the much-valued frill to Mistress 
Grace might be difficult, and might possibly 
involve unpleasant consequences. The 
better part of valour is said to be discretion^ 
Tom felt he had been indiscreet. 

" What shall we do?" said Janet ; ^^ what 
will Grace say ? " 

Tom coiJd suggest nothing, the case 
became more and more urgent, tea-time was 
approaching. Grace would probably come 
to summon them. 

Janet took up the frill, mending was 
hopeless, it was jagged and frayed in every 
imaginable way. At last a possibility of 
helping her brother occurred to her. 

'^ Couldn't you put on another frill, 
Tom ? I'll get one out of the drawer." 

" Grace will miss this one." 

^^ Yes, but I have some muslin, Aunt 
Mary gave it me for my doll's frock. I'll 
make you a frill of that, we'll send it to the 
wash, and Grace won't know anything 
about it. I can work quite neatly, I'v^ 
hemmed many frills for Aunt Mary." 
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The clean frill iras put on, and the 
children thought they'd got over their 
difficulty &tmously. 

In a few minutes Grace came up to 
summon them to tea. 

" Bless my heart ! did ever a body see 
sich a litter ? an' Mr Gender a-coming to 
work here on Monday, an' the room all put 
tidy for him I I mui^have all them things 
put away, Master Tom, or Miss Janet, 
whichsomever pulled 'em about — an' it's 
both of you, I'm thinking," 

" Oh ! Grace, Grace, take care, you've 
knocked down the two chateaux, and the 
heavy brigade, and all the infantry." 

Grace's petticoats (albeit crinoline was 
unknown) occasioned great destruction in 
Tom's army. 

"Well, it don't signify. Master Tom, 
they murt all be put away." 

Grace descended to tlie lower regions, 
the children were to follow as soon as the 
room was cleared. 

" I'm going down to tea, Janet, so you 
can put away the things ; and mind you 
don't mix the little nine-pins with the 
big," 
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Janet was left alone. The boys, on the 
plea that she was " only a girl," generally 
required her to put up the playthings. She 
was accustomed to it, so she did not remon- 
strate, or think much about it. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Janet woke rather early on Monday 
morning, and Tom's Mil, and how she was 
to replace it, came into her mind. She got 
up and found her piece of muslin, tore it 
to the proper width and turned down the 
hem, and here her morning's work ended. 
She had neither needles nor thimble up- 
stairs, and she feared encountering Grrace 
if she went to fetch them, and having the 
cause of her early rising investigated. 
Then she began thinking what should she 
say if Aunt Mary asked to see the doll's 
frock ? Perhaps she would forget all about 
it, only she had promised to teach her how 
to make tattin to sew on it. Here was a 
dilemma. However, she might as well make 
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Tom's frill, for she had spoilt the muslin fop 
the frock. By and by she heard Grace 
come to call the boys ; then she went down-i 
stairs and watched Hannah boil the milk 
for their breakfasts. 

^^Tom," said Harry, *^what are you 
going to do ? it's a holiday. Tm going into 
the country," 

All the red-letter days were holidays at 
Dr Thorpe's, 

^^I shall read with Dr ThorpCj" said 
Tom, ^' he told me to come the first holi- 
day." 

^^ What a sap you are ! " Harry mani- 
fested considerable disgust. 

^^ Janet, if I go out to-day you must 
feed the rabbits. Don't forget them. You 
must take a basket and cut a lot of grass." 

^' But I can't," remonstrated Janet ; ^^ I 
can't, Harry, I'm going to school, I haven't 
got a holiday." 

" Well, after school you can." 

Janet thought of Tom's frill. 

<^ You wouldn't let the poor rabbits be 
hungry! " 

The idea of the rabbits being hungry 
made her consider how all might be ac- 

VOL. I, 2 
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complished, — Bchool, Tom's frill, and get- 
ting green food for the rabbits The boys 
had always maintained directly and in* 
directly that being a girl she must do their 
bidding, and as they were older than herself 
she had never questioned the right of the 
case, even to herself, neither did she now ; 
though if she had told Harry that he should 
not keep rabbits if he did not care to attend 
to them, it would have been but the truth. 

There was a knock at the door. 

^^ Bless me! if that ain't Mr Peck, an' 
master's not getting up," exclaimed Grace. 

Peck was a barber, who paid a round of 
morning visits. Gentlemen of moderate 
circumstances are more independent now- 
a-days. They don't shave, at least not 
much, some not at all, but tacitly admit that 
Dame Nature has better taste than Dame 
Fashion. In those days, besides shaving, 
the hair had to be tortured into three or four 
large curls with curling irons, the comb was 
drawn through them, and the hair stood 
erect, dry and harsh, from the heated iron. 
Peck was a great friend of Grace's, and they 
had comforting bits of gossip whenever he 
came too early for ^' master." To Janet he 
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was an object of intense fear. Besides 
exercising his functions ai^ barber in all its 
branches^ he drew teeth. One compartment 
of his shop window was ornamented with 
festoons^ trophies of his skill in this depart- 
ment. Janet always looked at them when- 
ever she passed that way ; she eonld not 
help it, they had for her a horrid species of 
fascination. Grace took the children on 
unpleasant little visits to Mr Peck, on which 
occasions Peck conversed affably with 
Grace on indifferent subjects, whilst Janet's 
heart was beating very fast, and the Kttle 
courage she had screwed up was gradually 
departing; and then he woiild suddenly 
say, when least expected, " Now,, sit down, 
my dear young lady," and Janet knew that 
her hour was come, and that with courage or 
without courage she must submit* Mrs Peck 
was a mysterious invalid, whom Janet never 
saw, but she once saw a baby Peck stretch- 
ing out its hands towards one of the dental 
festoons, and it confirmed her belief that 
the Pecks were a family of ogres who 
fattened on people's sufferings. She tried 
always to avoid seeing' Peck when he paid 
hii» morning visits, for when be apokc she 
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always expected him to suggest something 
impleasant, in the shape of a visit to his 
house. So now when she heard his knock, 
she finished her breakfast as quickly as possi- 
ble and went off to school. Her dreaded 
interview and Grace's much-desired gossip 
were prevented by her father's bell ringing. 

Miss Browne's was neither an academy, 
nor a seminary, nor a ladies' college, but a 
plain day and boarding school, the day- 
scholars being much more numerous than 
the boarders. The few boarders were 
mostly from the country. There was not 
so much thought about education then as in 
the present day ; people were satisfied with 
what they could get near at hand. Those 
who lived in the country were obliged 
to send away their children to the neigh- 
bouring towns, but the towns-people rarely 
thought it needful to seek better instruction 
than that which their own schools afforded. 

In Miss Browne's house there was a 
little room down-stairs where the day- 
scholars hung up their cloaks and bonnets, 
and in which was a stove, which heated 
the school-room above. The school-room 
itself had been a double drawing-room. 
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when the house was not occupied by a lady 
who took pupils. The front part had two 
windows, and in one corner^ with a little 
table before her, sat Miss Browne. The back 
part was smaller, and had only one window ; 
here, with a little table before her, sat Miss 
Rachel Browne. To Miss Rachel's care 
were intrusted the younger children, who 
sat on forms before her, the taller ones be- 
hind and the little ones in front. Miss 
Browne taught all who were advanced in 
their education. She was a little woman, 
good-natured, and generally liked in the 
school; unwisely good-natured she was 
thought by some parents, and even by some 
pupils, but Miss Browne was wiser than her 
judges. She never tried to exercise authority 
unless she clearly saw that she could carry 
her point ; to fail must be to lose ground ; so 
she was always obeyed. She never harassed 
her pupils with needless prohibitions ; there 
are so many things not wrong in themselves, 
but that only become so when they are for- 
bidden, and are made disobedience. Mis^ 
Browne made her own path easy as well as 
the children's. She was a gracious little 
woman in manner, her courtesies almost 
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bordered on the grotesque ; " to some she 
eurtseys and to some she dips." Miss 
Rachel was the reverse of her sister, both in 
person and character. Her figure was tall, 
angular, and rather gaunt, and she had 
considerable quickness of temper; which 
latter made her journey through life more 
rugged than it otherwise need have been, 
especially as she was surrounded by little 
people, ever quick to discover her weak 
points and act on them. In consequence of 
this her pupils were as fractious and tur- 
bulent as her sister's were quiet. Both 
sisters were well educated for their day, and 
well read. Their school had a goodly 
repute, and they taught without the assist- 
ance of masters most of the young people 
of Holme and its neighbourhood. 

The duties of the school did not entail 
great wear and tear of mind. There were 
lessons learned by heart, the small Lindley 
Murray by the Uttle girls, and the larger 
edition with notes by Miss Browne's pupils. 
Then there was poetry learnt by heart, 
*^ Far in a wild, unknown to public view,'* 
and by the elder girls, as a great triumph, 
^' My name is Nerval," Henry the Fourth's 
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soliloquy on sleep, and Portia's speech ; then 
there was spelling and reading, and some 
learned French, and a few music. Miss 
Browne taught these; she understood 
French pretty well, but her pronunciation 
would have astonished a native ; like the 
lady of whom Chaucer wrote, it was 

" After the school of Stratford-atte-Bow, 
For French of Paris was to hire unknow." 

Then there was needle- work; wonderfiil 
needle-work was done at Miss Browne's! 
Boarders brought shirts for fathers and 
brothers, which were all sent home stitched 
and hemmed to the thread. But then 
shirts were not of so complicated a make 
as they are now-a-days, — ^no Gorazzos, no 
Eurekas, but something more like a modified 
night-shirt, with sometimes the appendage 
of a frill, and the collar was sewn on and 
stood straight up, stiff and uncomfortable ; 
and whatever comeliness the garment pos- 
sessed was attributable to the laundress^ 
But there was other work besides shirts done 
at Miss Browne's. Every piipil was taught 
to mark, not with a pen and ink as in this 
hurrysome and degenerate age, but with a 
needle and thread. There were samplers 
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worked, one of yellow canvas, with the 
letters in green cotton to learn on, and 
another, as a specimen of proficiency, on 
better material and in coloured silks, and 
this displayed alphabets of various kinds, a 
text, sundry floral devices, and generally 
ended with the name and age of the worker 
and the date of its accomplishment. This 
sampler was taken home^ and sometimes 
framed or glazed. 

Janet got on pretty well at school ; she 
had a good verbal memory, therefore learn- 
ing by heart was no trouble to her ; she 
could also work very well ; but when the 
lessons . and reading were over, and the 
work-bags were produced, and she was sit- 
ting on the form with others, it was diflficult 
not to talk, and talking was forbidden* 
There was a little ivory mark given to the 
delinquent, who got rid of it to the next 
transgressor, and whoever had it when 
school was over was kept in. Janet gener- 
ally had it, but she did not much mind 
the penalty — ^to be kept in imtil she had 
learned a piece of poetry was soon over. 
Notwithstanding this she was a favourite 
with Miss Browne, who saw that her de- 
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linquencies proceeded rather from inad- 
vertence than from intentional wrong : not 
so Miss Rachel) she regarded her as the 
most obdurate and incorrigible of children. 
Fortunately for Janet, though young, she 
was not under Miss Rachel's jurisdiction. 

Fancy-work ranked among the accom- 
plishments of the day; Miss Browne's 
school had acquired a gi'eat name for it. 
The parlour used on state occasions, and 
into which visitors 'were shown, was 
mostly furnished with contributions of for- 
mer pupils ; there were also specimens of 
art framed and hung up. 

Janet was unusually silent this after- 
noon ; she was thinking about Tom's frill, 
and whether she could not bring it to 
school and make. 

Miss Browne was called out of the 
room, and Miss Rachel was left in charge. 

" Sit up, Janet Tudor," said Miss 
Rachel. 

Janet was sitting up, and the bench 
without any back was very uncomfortable 
too. 

^' If you speak again I shall make you 
sit by yourself." 
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Janet wasn't talking then, though she 
generally was. 

"How disagreeable Miss Rachel is!" 
whispered Janet's next neighbour. 

"Janet Tudor, I said you should be 
by yourself if you spoke again, and so 
you shall. Go and stand in the stocks." 

As Janet could not exculpate herself 
without bringing some one else into trou- 
ble she said nothing, but did as she was 
bid. 

" Miss Rachel, Janet wasn't talking," 
said the real cidprit. 

" She was." 

" She wasn't." 

Miss Rachel was losing her temper; 
her opponent was more than a match 
for her, for she kept hers. There were 
symptoms of a mutiny. A little piece 
of paper was privately circulated round 
the school-room, and on it was written, 
" Girls, when I cough all look at Miss 
Rachel." Oh ! Miss Rachel, Miss Ra- 
chel, keep your temper, or don't keep 
a school. 

Presently there was a little cough. 
Miss Rachel looked up and met all eyes. 
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She coloured up, but as she withdrew her 
own she scarcely knew that it was inten- 
tional. There was another cough, again 
Miss Rachel looked up, and c^in she 
encountered thirty pair of eyes fixed on 
her own. She felt very uncomfortable 
and very angry. How the contest might 
have ended cannot be known. There was 
happily a truce to hostilities — ^Miss Rachel 
was wanted in the parlour. 

There was a tumult after her depart- 
ure, and expressions of general satisfac- 
tion. 

"Come and sit down in your place, 
Janet," said one. 

" Don't stand there now she's gone." 

" No, sit here by me." 

"Pve picked out the little e three 
times, and now I can't make it right; 
da come here, Janet Tudor, and do it for 
me. Miss Rachel will be so BXkgry if it 
isn't right," said a plaintive little voice 
from among Miss Rachel's pupils. 

"I wonder what she's wanted for," 
said some one. • 

" It must be somebody called about- 
new pupils." 
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" I'll look over the balusters and try- 
to find out," said a curly-headed girl. 

"You'll be caught; Miss Rachel al- 
ways comes up the other staircase on pur- 
pose," said another. 

" ril go and see," said Janet, " / 
don't care if she does catch me ; Vm a day- 
scholar." 

" No, you needn't go, I'm almost sure 
it's my mother," said Anne Stiver. 

Anne was a well-to-do farmer's daugh- 
ter, sent for a year to polish. 

" I'm almost sure it's mother, she said 
she should come if she could. She wants 
me to work a green parrot like the one 
down-stairs in the parlour, and she's 
coming to speak to Miss Browne about it, 
and she'll bring me a basket too. I say, 
don't any of you girls tease Miss Rachel 
any more, or she'll be coming round 
before she goes to bed, and I mean to 
have a feast to-night if mother should be 
come. Janet, I wish you could stop, but 
there, you're a day-scholar, and go home 
every day and hav# lots of good things." 

Miss Rachel came back. Anne Sti- 
ver's mother wm come, and Anne was to 
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go down into the parlour ; " and, Janet," 
said Miss Rachel, "Miss Browne desires 
you will take these things down to her,'' 
whereupon Miss Rachel took up a large 
bunch of keys and proceeded to open ^' 
cupboard in the school-room. 

The unlocking of that cupboard pro- 
duced a sensation ; it was seldom opened 
but on great occasions, such as the com- 
mencement of one of the large pieces of 
fancy-work, which was the summit of each 
pupiPs ambition to complete, and which 
formed an era in school life. The cup* 
board contained cruels and worsteds, 
silks and canvas, and patterns of gor- 
geous hues and elaborate designs, which 
gained for Miss Browne's school much 
repute, and for that lady herself great 
admiration. 

The girls left their seats and approach- 
ed the cupboard; Miss Rachel was soft- 
ened. 

" Oh ! Miss Rachel, that lovely green 
parrot ! " 

"But those grapes on the sky-blue 
ground, aren't they natural ? " 

<^And the dahlias!" 
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^^ I like the laoe nmning best ! " 
" What a lovely veil pattern ! " 
" Could any one ever work it ? " 
'^ Yes, it has been worked twice, bnt 
young ladies are getting idle now-a-days." 
" Oh ! Miss Rachel," from all voices. 
"I never could do the fine work in 
those leaves," said some one. 

"I will help any one who wishes to 
undertake it," offered Miss Bachel, 
warming towards her pupils at the recol- 
lection of certain compliments paid to 
herself when the two veils in question 
were displayed on the prize-day. 

Several young ladies thought they 
should like to possess such veils; but to 
work them! — their courage was scarcely 
sufficient for the task. They saw them- 
selves in the future as brides, wearing 
white satin hats and feathers, and these 
very veils, and gentlemen by their sides, 
in blue coats with very bright metal but- 
tonSy lemon-coloured waistcoats, and white 
trowsers, and a chariot with rampant 
horses waiting to convey them away^ 
But the dreamers were awakened. 

*'Now, young ladies, to your places," 
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said Miss Bachel; ^^ Janet, take these 
patterns down into the parlour, and these 
worsteds, and tell Mrs Stiver that the pea- 
green ground will bring out the parrot's 
tail quite as well as the blue/' 

Mrs Stiver sat in Miss Browne's best 
parlour. She was fat and fair, a well-to-do 
farmer's comely, buxom wife. She had 
brought her daughter the promised basket, 
out of which proceeded a mingled smell of 
apples and spiced cake ; there was an offer- 
ing for Miss Browne likewise, in the shape 
of a fat capon and a jar of cream. Mrs 
Stiver sat on Miss Browne's sofa refreshing 
herself with a glass of wine and a piece' of 
pound cake, always kept for the entertain- 
ment of pupils' relations. Now Mrs Stiver 
had a respect almost amounting to vener- 
ation for Miss Browne. She was richer a 
great deal than the school-mistress, but 
Miss Browne was her superior in mind and 
education, and she felt and acknowledged 
the superiority; the well-to-do farmer's 
wife was not of the number of those who 
look down on a gentlewoman because she 
is obliged to work for herself; in kindliness 
of heart the two were equal. Mrs Stiver's 
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respect extended to all who were under the 
shadow of Miss Browne's roof; so when 
Janet came into the parlour, with her hands 
£ull of patterns, and an armful of worsteds 
and cruels, Mrs Stiver got up, and hoped 
she was quite well, at the same time spilling 
her wine down her best lute-string dress. 

" Oh ! mother," said Anne. 

^^ Never mind, my dear, 'twas well 
'twasn't the puce, it might have marked 
that. 'Tis remarkable how things do hap- 
pen fortunate for me. Do you know. Miss 
Browne, my good man says to me this 
morning, ^ Martha, mind you put on your 
best gown if you're going to see Anne ; 
there's gentlefolk's children at Miss Browne's, 
and I shouldn't like 'em to say our Anne's 
mother went shabby, it might make it hard 
for her, you know.' " 

Miss Browne bowed. 

" ^ Well, John,' says I, * I don't know 
that you ever saw me shabby, unless 'tis 
when I'm making cheese, an' I don't think 
as I'm shabby then, for I've always got a 
good print, an' it's whole an' clean, an' you 
wouldn't have me wear my lute-string 
then.' 
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'^ ' No/ says John, ^ you aren't shabby, 
Martha, you're the han'somest woman in 
Tilton church,' " and Mrs Stiver laughed her 
great hearty, cheery laugh at remembrance 
of her husband's compliment. An honest 
expression of feeling it was on his part, they 
were a loving, happy couple, and were and 
always would be handsome in each other' s 
eyes. ^' ' But,' says John, ^ don't wear your 
cotton dress to Miss Browne's.' 

^^ * Now, John,' says I, ^ did I ever wear 
my cotton dress to market? Don't I al- 
ways dress respectable ? But I don't think 
I shall wear my puce, for all you like it i&q 
much, John, for 'tis such a bad road, an' 
the mud do splash so,'— an' you know. Miss 
Browne, the leastest thing do stain puce." 

Miss Brown assented. 

" ^ Well,' says John, ' I don't know but 
I like the brown lute-string every bit as 
well.' 

" An' so I put it on, an' I'm very glad 
I did, for I should quite have spoilt th^ 
puce if I'd spilt the wine down it." 

Miss Browne had risen and had unrolled 
some of the patterns, 

^^ They're very han'some, very^ I'm sure j 
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but I've set my mind on the green parrot. 
John says it's to be framed, as h^oi'some a 
frame as you can get, an' he dcm't mind 
what it costs ; it will look so well over the 
mantel-shelf in the parlour. I shall like to 
show it to Mrs Styles ; her daughter's been 
to school some place a great way off, I 
can't mind the name, but I told her that 
she'd much better hare sent her daughter to 
Miss Browne's, an' so she'll think when she 
«ees the green parrot ! Her girl has brought 
home a piece of work, a man blowing a 
trumpet under a tree, some cur'ous name 
they calls it, but it's nothing like as han'- 
some as this." 

Miss Browne said Ae parrot was gener- 
ally much admired. 

" You see. Miss Browne, Anne's a good 
girl, an' surprising in her learning. She 
writes beautiful, as well as I do myself, an' 
so we should like her to learn 'complish- 
ments, an' there's nothing her father an' me 
should like so well as the green parrot." 

Janet gave her message. 

^* An' do you really think. Miss Browne, 
that it would look well on a pea-green 
ground ? " 
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Miss Browne saw no reason why it 
should not. 

" To be sure the tail is dark green, ain^t 
it ? an' the breast red, an' pea-green would 
be very genteel, an' it would be li. contrast, as 
we've got blue curtains in the parlour. An' 
I hope you'll come an' see it," said hearty 
Mrs Stiver, " when Anne's worked it, an' 
it's all framed'an' hung up ; you mmt come 
an' see it. My John shall drive in for you 
in the morning, an'U drive you back at 
night, unless you'd sleep, which I'm sure 
John an' me would be very glad of." 

Mrs Stiver took leave of her daughter. 

Janet and Miss Browne returned to the 
school-room. 

Mrs Stiver's visit had occupied ^reat 
part of afternoon school-time, therefore 
Miss Browne had only to dismiss her pupils 
on her return to the school-room. 

Janet ran home, put her books into the 
parlour, and was going out with a basket 
to get food for Harry's rabbits when she 
met Tom coming in. He proposed going 
with her. Tom and Janet were much more 
together than either Harry and Janet or 
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Tom and Harry. The two boys were very 
diflferent in character. Harry was the elder ; 
this might make his amusements such as 
his sister could not share, but it would have 
been the same if he had been the younger. 
He had no taste for books, and was gener- 
ally in disgrace on account of slovenly 
exercises and ill-learnt lessons, and he had 
of late often got into trouble on account of 
certain practical jokes played off on ob- 
noxious individuals. But he excelled in 
athletic sports; skating, sliding, foot-ball, 
riding. For want of better steeds there was 
scarcely a donkey in the neighbourhood 
which he had not bestridden and harnessed 
with Janet's skipping rope. He was a 
shrewd boy, too, in money matters, and 
would eke out his pocket-money, and make 
profitable little investments. He was 
generous too, and at Christmas time, when 
other boys were bankrupt, he was well-to- 
do, and could afford a present for Janet 
and a smart ribbon for Grace's cap. 

Tom was altogether different, fond of 
books, fond of politics; and though so young 
he understood the ins and outs and crafty 
windings better than many who doubled 
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his years. Gifted with an extraordinary 
verbal memory, he was Dr Thorpe's pet 
pupil, who saw in him talents which might 
be turned to good account ; and the doctor 
devoted many a holiday afternoon to Tom. 
Harry was wrong in calling him a " sap ; '^ 
he wasn't, even though he spent the hours 
over books which Harry devoted to more 
boyish pursuits. But Tom did so because 
his mind craved food of this kind; have 
it he must, it was a passion with him, and he 
pursued it, like Harry 's donkey riding, with 
no more definite object than present amuse- 
ment. Harry as a boy could not under- 
stand Tom, but thought him girlish ; never- 
theless, he always felt great pride in his 
brother on the grand day at school, when 
Tom, looking so young, younger than he 
really was, carried off prizes over the heads 
of tall boys, and Dr Thorpe mentioned him 
in a way which made Harry^s heart thrill 
(poor Harry, at the bottom of a low class) ; 
and then there was such a burst of applause 
from all the company. Harry fought 
Tom's battles, and wouldn't let him be 
bullied ; in return, Tom woidd have helped 
him in his exercises, but Hariy did not 
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care about it. Tom admired Harry ex- 
tremely. He thought if he had lived in the 
times of the old Greeks how he would faaye 
knocked about with them, and what a hero 
he would hare been ; which thought he one 
day communicated to Harry, upon which 
Harry felt very glad that he didnH, for he 
wouldn't talk such outlandish gibberish for 
the world. 

So Tomand Janet, beingnearer one age, 
were often together; Tom after school 
Uked going out with her better than racket- 
ing about with Harry. 

Grace met the children as they were 
going out. ^ * Now where are your a-going ? 
I wish the missesses an' masters 'ud keep'e 
in till tea-time." 

" (Ml ! we're only going to get food for 
Harry's rabbits," said both in one voice. 

"Very weH, but mind you don't make 
a mess of yourselves ; you hadn't better go 
ftirther than the big field, cause of the mud 
in the next." 

"Very well." 

" Mind you don't. Master Tom, don^t 
you go dragging your sister through the 
dirt. You're not quite so bad as your 
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brother, but there ain't much to choose be- 
tween you." 

The children went off with their basket, 
and reached the large field beyond which 
they were not to go. They cut a quantity 
of grass, and Tom looked through the gate. 

" Janet, come here ; look at those sow^ 
thistles, and the dandelions, swh great 
ones." 

^^ So there are. Wouldn't the rabbits 
like them ? " 

" I wish Grace hadn't told us not to go." 

"So do I. She didn't want us to go 
into the mud, that was all ; I don't suppose 
she'd mind if we didn't make ourselves 
dirty." 

" No, I don't suppose she would." 

" Only the best grow on the other side 
of the stream, by that bad place." 

"Yes." 

" But I think I could get them ; there^s 
one big stone, Tom, and here are two others ; 
you take up one, and I'll take up another; 
we'll throw them in, and then I'll stand 
upon them; you can hold my hand to keep 
me from falling." 

The stones were thrown in, and Janet 
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stood on them; the rabbits' food was 
gathered and deposited by Tom in the 
basket. There was one left, a sow-thistle 
with a juicy, transparent stem of unusual 
magnificence ; Janet reached over for it, 
the root was rather fiml, she made a great 
effort, and after a vigorous pull the stalk 
gave way, and so did Janet's footing, and 
she lay on her back in the mud. Tom was 
also splashed from head to foot with the 
dirty water. 

Janet felt disposed to cry, and if the 
base had been less calamitous she would 
have done so, but the exigencies of the 
moment required all her faculties. Her first 
idea was to wash off some of the mud, and 
she tried it on her pocket-handkerchief; but 
this didn't answer, the water there was so 
dingy that the handkerchief looked as if it 
had been dipped in ink. Then there was 
the chance of some of the mud drying and 
rubbing off before they reached home* 
Janet wished she could do something which 
might propitiate Grace, something really 
lisefdl, and which would make her regard 
this disaster more leniently; she com- 
municated this to Tom. Tom thought it a 
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good idea, only what was there they could 
do? 

"I've thought of something," said 
Janet; " I heard Grrace and Hannah saying 
yesterday how they wished they had some 
white stone from the quarry, to do the 
kitchen with, like the old man used to 
bring. They bought some of the man with 
the donkey, and it wasn't good." 

"Well!" 

" Well! Tom, we might go to the quarry 
and bring them some." 

" It's a long way off." 

"How far?" 

" Oh ! two miles." 

" We might walk fast, — run part of the 
way." 

"Yes, we might." 

" Well, let us begin." Janet took up the 
basket, and the two ran across the field and 
got into the lane* There was a steep hill, 
they ran down that. 

" Oh ! stop, Tom," said Janet; " stop a 
minute, I'm so out of breath, I can't run up 
the hill." 

"We mustn't stop Jong, we shall be 
late for tea*" 
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They set off ogain more slowly, and 
at last reached the quarry; it looked so 
dark and gloomy that Janet felt almost 
a&aid. There were a great many pieces 
of white stone lying about, but they were 
so large, how could they carry them? 
Tom took up a piece and threw it as hard 
as he could against the side of the quarry. 
It broke in two ; they might manage to 
carry that. Janet thought that they 
ought each to take home a piece, so they 
took out their handkerchie& and tied up 
a large piece in each, and then set off 
homewards. 

It was becoming dark. It would be 
dark before they could reach home. 
Janet felt very much afraid, she had 
never been so far from home in the dark 
before, at least not alone with only Tom. 
There was the sound of a horse's feet in 
the distance. Most people would have 
presumed it was some traveller, and, feel- 
ing lonely, would have hailed the sound 
with pleasure ; not so Janet. The lane 
was very gloomy, and she felt very cold, 
wet, and hungry. The footsteps must 
belong to something ghostly, it might be 
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" The Headless Horseman," of " L^onore's 
Lover I" 

"Tom, let me hold your hand/' she 
said. 

She held hid hand vary tight indeed. 
The sounds grew louder and loader, bat 
Janet could hear the noise of wheels 
also; this rather reUeved her; ghostly 
visitants did not usually travel in car- 
riages, at least Janet was inclined to think 
not; then another thought came. What 
would people say to her appearance? 
Suppose it should be any one who knew 
her? She felt so much ashamed that 
Mr Nimrod, or any otiber supernatural 
visitor, would almost Imve been a relief. 
She forgot that the dim light would pre* 
vent any one seeing her distinctly. But 
the carriage, or whatever it might be, was 
quite near; Tom and Janet drew close 
into the hedge to let it pass ; but it 
did not pass, but stopped as it came up to 
them. 

" Is that you, Tom, and is that Janet 
with you ? " It was Aunt Mary. 

" And what is the matter with Janet ? 
Why, she's quite black." 
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The children told Aunt Mary what 
had happened. She took them up directly^ 
and drove towards home as £sLst as pos- 
sible; Janet was shivering in her damp 
clothes. Aunt Mary couldn't help laugh- 
ing at the pieces of white stone, and the 
old man who drove her laughed too. 
Aunt Mary never scolded; she said that 
it was very naughty of them to go where 
Grace had told them not ; but they didn't 
mind that, because she smiled as she 
spoke. She took them home, and gave 
so many injunctions to Grace about dry 
clothes, and not letting Janet catch cold, 
that the opening of the vials of wrath 
was obliged to be reserved for a future 
occasion. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mr Tudor sat alone by his fireside, 
musing, in the early autumn evening. 
The book in his hand was unread, it was 
too dusk to read, but he would not have 
opened it if there had been more light. 
His mouth twitched, and the veins in his 
forehead swelled. He sat there alone in 
the firelight, and took a retrospective view 
of life ; what it had been to him, — ^what 
it was, — and the future, — and the hereafter, 
what would that be ? 

Mr Tudor's communings were bitter; 
he bore them alone, shut them up within 
his own breast, and was regarded by 
those who knew him as a genial, happy* 
tempered man, over whose head the 
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storms of life passed Kghtly. But there 
is a secret chamber in most hearts into 
which even chosen Mends cannot enter. 
Mr Tudor's thoughts had passed into 
that dim region, and images, and .pic- 
tures, and figures, once bright, loving, 
living figures, now passed away, and cast 
into the shade by daily avocations, and 
pleasant society, and the duties and cares 
of every-day life, stood prominently forth. 
It was a moment in which a gentle voice, 
a gentle pressure horn a loving hand, 
would have been comfort inexpressible. 

Mr Tudor looked round ; all that met 
his eye was the fire-light dancing and 
flidkering on the. walls of the room^ the 
half-revealed forms of the furniture, and 
his unopened book. There was nobody 
to comfort him now; nobody who knew 
that he needed contort. Tom was as 
usual engaged with his books, and Harry 
— ^no one ever attempted to know Harry's 
whereabouts, though, if Mr Tudor's eye 
had been able to pierce stone walls and 
penetrate the darkness, he might have 
«een his eldest son collecting materiab 
for tiie fifth of November's bonfire, and 
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at that moment pulling down and shoul- 
dering the decaying door of a farmer's 
bam. Janet was dtting down by the 
kitchen-fire, learning her lessons for the 
next day; there was a comer she liked, 
the fire blazed high and gave plenty of 
light, and the kettle sang cheerily. Mr 
Tudor rather wished she would come to 
him, and as the thought arose in his mind 
the little girl, having finished her lessons, 
shut up her books and put them into her 
bag. The parlour-door opened, and in 
she came, followed by Grace and the tea- 
things. 

It has been said that youth is passed 
carelessly, that manhood is a struggle, 
and old age a regret. It is so with 
many; the golden period of opportunity 
is only perceived as it slips firom our 
grasp and is no longer ours. It has like- 
wise been said that every one has a niche 
if he could only find it. Looking to the 
numberless finiitless eflforts and failures 
one sees in the world, a great many peo- 
ple never db find their niches. Perhaps 
an amendment would be, everybody can 
make a niche, and, taking everybody in a 
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general sense, with ordinary ability ancl 
perseveraiice, everybody can. 

Mr Tudor apparently had not found 
his niche, and he had not made one, at 
least not a good one ; manhood with him 
was a regret. 

Bom of a very old family, though an 
untitled one, he inherited a gentlemanly 
bearing and a kind, generous heart. 
Nature had given him considerable in- 
tellectual powers, and great taste ; his 
mind was filled with beautiful theories 
and imaginings, and there it ended; he 
was unpractical, and very unfit to battle 
with the busy world of business, for he 
knew nothing about it. 

The Tudors were old-fashioned High 
Church people, who always had stalls 
in the cathedral, or if they happened to 
be located where there was no cathedral, 
they attended with great punctuality the 
parish church. High Church was. dif- 
ferent in those days fi:om what it is now j 
" high and dry " was the nick-name, high 
and florid it might be now. Old-fashioned 
high churchmen never grieved the hearty 
of bishops by the splendours of ecclesias- 
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tical millinery, and the vagaries of church 
upholstery ; probably they have often^ 
times much grieved the heart of Mr Rus- 
kin by the license they have allowed to 
barbarous churchwardens, but this was 
unintentional on their part, and they were 
in general a comfortable sort of undemon- 
strative people, as long as they were not 
interfered with. The Tudors all went 
to church in an orderly manner, and 
the ladies of the family went on Fridays 
and I^Saints' days, as well as Sundays. 
The rector was on most friendly terms, 
and dined with them often. From his 
conversation no one would have guessed 
his profession ; perhaps he might not think 
it polite to introduce solemn and import- 
ant topics in the presence of ladies. He 
consumed his two bottles of port, and 
played his rubber in a most gentlemanly 
manner. He gave away coals and blan- 
kets at Christmas. He would have gone 
to see people if any one had sent for him, 
but no one ever did. He married and 
buried the grown-up people, and chris- 
tened the babies, and sent caudle when 
new babies came ; and for the rest be 
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supposed it to be the natural, unavoidable, 
and right condition for a certain class to 
be ignorant^ dirty, and disreputable, and 
therefore he did not trouble himself about it. 

Nonconformists were regarded by the 
Tudors much as a Moslem, or a Jew, 
was regarded by a true soldier of the 
Cross. Great therefore was the family 
consternation when Mr Tudor's father 
joined himself ufito a rigid sect of Non- 
conformists, went to a meeting-house, and 
took wife and children with him. 

There was a consultation among the 
heads of the family as to the possibility 
of shutting him up as a llunatic, but their 
medical adviser, though he folly agreed 
with their opinion that such a step on 
Mr Tudor's part fully warranted such a 
proceeding on theirs, nevertheless feared 
that there might be obstacles; in fact, 
thought it could not be done. This being 
the case, the only thing to preserve the 
family respectability was wholly to ignore 
the existence of Mr Harry Tudor and his 
family, which they did. Mr Harry Tudor 
had named his eldest son Fulk, after an 
elderly bachelor uncle, who had wished 
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to stand godfather for the boy. It was 
old Fulk's wish that his great -nephew 
should be sent to college, and, in his own 
words, be educated as a gentleman. But 
Harry Tudor said " No ; " he thought 
college life savoured too much g£ the 
world. In those days there were but few 
good schools, and as to dissenting schoob^ 
there were none worthy of the name; 
so instead of going to Winchester, and 
from thence to Oxford, young Fulk wasl 
taught to read by four elderly females, 
who kept a superior kind of dame school, 
and who taught him to say as bis morning 
greeting, ^* How do. Missis, and Nancy, 
and Betsy, and Cousin Style»?" and 
when he took his leave, " Farewell, Missis, 
and Nancy, and Betsy, and Cousin Styles." 
When he was too old for the dame school, 
or perhaps when he had become so trou- 
blesome that Missis and Nancy and Co. 
wouldn't keep him any longer, he went 
to a boarding-school. Here the teaching 
and accommodation were alike inferior; 
for the second the master wished to make 
money, and he made it, and did not spend 
it over the boys ; for the first he did not 
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teach anything, simply because he knew 
nothing. He was an old man, and would 
sit and doze by the side of the school-room 
fire, rubbing his grey worsted stocking 
from the ankle to the knee, and from the 
knee back again to the ankle, whilst the 
boys loitered over a few dog-eared spell- 
ing-books. Fulk Tudor was the centre 
of a little circle in the school-room, which 
he amused by his caricatures and biting 
little verses on obnoxious individuals; 
and he left the school-room never having 
been taught the value of time, never 
having been taught even book-learning, 
much less was he educated. 

His father, with his rigid Nonconform- 
ist views, had reftised the uncle's oflFer, 
thinking to avoid the contamination of 
the world. And what is the world ? Is 
one school more a world than another? 
In the public school he would have mixed 
with good and bad, but he would at any 
rate have had the opportunity of learning 
something; where he did go he mixed 
with good and bad, and learned nothing, 
could learn nothing. Mr Harry Tudor 
ought to have known, with all his theories 
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on original sin, that evil is in the heart, 
more than in the outward surroundings, 
and that if he had shut up his son in a 
high tower he could not have shut out 
evil thoughts. 

So Fulk Tudor reached almost man's 
estate with little education but what he 
had picked up for himself, and with con- 
siderable natural powers of mind. The 
uncle Fulk died, never having seen his 
nephew since his babyhood. It might have 
been better for joxmg Fulk if it had been 
otherwise, for the frank gentlemanly hoax- 
ing of the young man might have made the 
imcle overlook the father's perverseness. 
Old Fulk died, declaring that no unlettered 
psalm-singer should be his heir, and his 
money all went to a distant relative, who 
had little claim, and who did not want it. 

One of the doctrines with which Mr 
Harry Tudor was more particularly imbued 
was, the little importance which ought to 
be attached to the possession of this world's 
goods, and the dangerof giving up our hearts 
to the acquirement of wealth; a useful and 
wholesome doctrine for the rich mammon- 
worshipper, for him whose sleeping and wai> 
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ing thoughts are of gold, who sells the 
health, and peace, and comfort, almost the 
souls and life-blood, of his fellow-men to 
fill his coflfers, but it wm ruinous to Harry 
Tudor and his family, his patrimony dwin- 
dled away, and Fulk wasted his time in 
dreams and chimeras. The father's pre* 
judices closed the door of almost every pro- 
fession to him ; the army and navy were 
never to be mentioned ; the law was iniqui- 
tous ; the church of course was forbidden ; 
the medical profession he himself disliked ; 
engineering was not then what it now is ; 
there was nothing for him but trade, and 
for the busy, matter-of-fact mercantile world 
he was wholly unfitted. As his &ther 
never urged him to do anything, he 
lounged about, and read and scribbled; 
sometimes he earned a little by his pen. He 
formed a few acquaintances, and became 
one of a literary cotme, some as unpracti- 
cal as himself, and some combining widi 
literary tastes a little worldly prudence. 
Then his father died, and the old home was 
broken up, he could lounge and dream no 
longer. He had a little money, and with 
this he came to Holme, and became con- 
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uected with some one who manufactured 
some kind of hardware, and he sunk what 
little money he had in the coneem. 

There lived in Holme a certain family- 
named Higgins, likewise engaged in some 
kind of hardware manufactory. Noncon- 
fcrmists too, but very different from Fulk 
Tudor's father ; he, whilst retaining much 
conservative feeling, had sought other guid- 
ance than that of Mother Church, because 
he thought that Mother Church was neg- 
lecting her children, and perhaps she was. 
Had he lived half a century later, in all 
probability he never would have gone to a 
meeting-house. The Higgins were Non- 
conformists politically and religiously to 
the backbone, and had been so for gener- 
ations. They were risen and rising people, 
had a great faculty for acquiring wealth, 
and were unimaginative, practical, 'cute 
men of business. Business was their life, 
their single idea. Great success in almost 
everything requires no less than the devo- 
tion of a life ; trade is as exigeant as art ; 
the Higgins devoted their lives to it, and 
were successful. 

At the time Fulk Tudor came to Holme 
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the Higgins were some of the leading 
people of the place, though not so rich as 
they afkerwards became, and an ambition 
for something besides wealth was creeping 
into their minds. There was a family in 
the place, manufacturers too, not nearly as 
rich as the Higgins, who took as good a 
position in the town, and had a county 
connection besides, dined often with Sir 
Gregory Grundy, and had been staying 
with Lord Stumpover at Stumpover 
Oastle. But these people's antecedents 
were different to that of the Higgins, 
and the Higgins felt it ; and it made Mr 
Jeremiah Higgins feel very uncomfortable 
when he heard the Miss Dacres inquiring 
for the Miss Grundys as Alice and Kate, 
thereby showing their intimacy ; especially 
as both Miss Dacre and Miss Grundy had 
snubbed him, him^ Jeremiah Higgins, the 
principal of the firm of Higgins Brothers^ 
Button Manufacturers. He could have 
bought up all the Grundys had they been 
in the market. He had always been 
treated with deference until then. He 
had thought money could buy every- 
thing, and here was he, worth more thou- 
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sands than they were worth hundreds, 
and yet made to feel small, and look at a 
disadvantage, by two giggling damsels. 
He recovered a little on considering that 
women are foolish, and often don't value 
things for their intrinsic worth, himself for 
example; most likely the fathers would 
feel diflferently. Mr Dacre, meeting him as 
a man of business, had always been pleasant 
enough, but when he tried to get into their 
circle the fathers snubbed him as much as 
the daughters had done. However, he was 
not going to succumb without an effort ; he 
began to perceive that there was something 
these people cared for which he did not 
possess. To acquire a different position from 
that which mere wealth can give was be- 
coming a business with him as much so as 
heaping together gold. Fortune seemed 
to favour him. At a general election Lord 
^Stumpover's son stood for Holme, and 
,Jeremiah Higgins, as one of his staunch 
supporters, was asked to dine at Stump- 
over Castle. And there he found out how 
wide the difference was between them ; they 
had no subjects in common, every one was 
very polite, and tried to make him com- 
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fortable; who wouldn't at election tune? 
He got on pretty well after dinner with i^e 
gentlemen, but in the drawing-room he 
didn't know what to aay to the ladies ; he 
couldn't discuss the fluctuations of the 
button*1a*ade, he knew nothing of the last 
new singer, he hadn't read any new books, 
nor indeed any books but a ledger ; he 
didn't hunt or shoot. The easy, polished 
manners o£ those around him made him 
feel still more constrained, awkward, and 
out of place, and the feeling was not di- 
minished when young Stumpover (the 
Honourable Horace Stumpover, as Jeremiah 
Higgins called him, — ^he was always very 
particular to give every one his Aill 
amount of titles) came and sat by, or 
rather lounged over the back of a chair, by 
Miss Dacre, and began talking of his cousin, 
Captain Somebody, who Jeremiah found 
had married Miss Dacre's cousin ; and the 
Dacres, and Stumpovers, and Grundys, 
and everybody seemed on intimate terms, 
if not connected, and had plenty of subjects 
in common, and he felt an outcast and be- 
yond the pale. 

Jeremiah made up his mind that this 
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gtate of things Bhould not continue, but he 
fell short of his usual sagacity. Money 
might make him tolerated ; it might buy 
him a fine house, fine clothes, fine servants^ 
and a titled wife, but it couldn't buy refine- 
ment or gentiUty ; it might buy the casket, 
but not the jewel. Forty years' training, 
education, and habits could not be thrown 
aside in a day at his will. The feeling 
which made him so earnestly desire to be 
considered a gentleman would prevent him 
fipom ever becoming one ; it was in itself the 
essence of vulgarity. He might have been 
a mechanic, untaught, unpolished, and yet 
one of Nature's noblemmi; but if Jeremiah 
Higgins had been bom to a title, if from 
association he had acquired the outward 
polish of refined society, he would always 
have been in reality— vulgar. 

Just at this time Fulk Tudor came to 
Holme, and business threw him in the way 
of the Higgins family. Fulk cared nothing 
who people were, or what might have been 
tiieir antecedents ; if they pleased him, he 
associated with them, and if not, they might 
go, whoever they might be. With the 
men of the Higgins &mily Fulk could have 
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few ideas in common, but he was often 
obliged to see them. It was not long be- 
fore they found out who he was, and 
Jeremiah conceived the idea that an al- 
liance, closer than that of business, might 
be desirable and practicable. There were 
several Miss Higgins, good-looking girls. 
Jane, the youngest, was the one Jeremiah 
destined to become Mrs Pulk Tudor. Fulk 
was asked to the house, Jane was the only 
lady at home ; when she came in from the 
garden, a handsome] brunette, very simply 
dressed in white, he thought his poetical 
visions were realized, and he did not require 
much pressing to become a frequent visitor, 
Jane Higgins was really an attractive 
woman, though she did not possess the 
mental qualifications with which Fulk 
Tudor's imagination endowed her. She 
was no party to her brother's schemes. He 
knew if he told her of them that he would 
meet with opposition. She had, in reality, 
no heart to bestow. Two years before she 
had been sought, and her heart had been 
won, and there was no reasonable cause 
why hand and heart might not have gone 
together; but the gentleman was not a 
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Nonconformist ; moreover, he was by profes- 
sion a soldier. The Higgins, full of the most 
contracted notions, considered all such to 
be reprobates, and would not hear of it. 
Jclne was taught to consider that she had 
greatly erred, and deserved to suffer. The 
ambitious feature had not at that time 
manifested itself, at a later date the Higgins 
might have regarded Jane's choice more 
complacently. 

Fulk Tudor WM the only real gentleman, 
except the soldier, vnth whom Jane had 
ever been well acquainted. It was usually 
a very monotonous household ; besides re- 
lieving the monotony, he was a very pleas- 
ant companion. WTien people are pleased 
they usually show to advantage, without 
intentionally deceiving. Jane had not 
passed so many pleasant hours for the last 
two years ; so when Fulk asked her to be- 
come Mrs Fulk she accepted him, — she 
Uked all that she had seen of him, and she 
believed that she loved him. 

The Higgins were right well pleased. 
Jeremiah knew that Mr Tudor was not 
rich ; but he also knew that what little 
money he had was embarked in a concern 
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which might be made very lucrative, he 
nothing doubted but that it would be lucra- 
tive. Mr Tudor was full of original notions ; 
if these were employed on practical subjects, 
inventions for which he could take out 
patents, here would be a source of wealth. 
If a little money was wanting in the fur- 
therance of any project, Jeremiah could 
always let him have it, at a fair rate of in- 
terest of course ; and thus both would be 
benefited. He did not doubt but that Mr 
Tudor's whole mind would be devoted to 
business; position he had already, be 
wanted a little more money, then of course 
he would make it. Jeremiah thought that 
the connection would help Mm too, with 
the people with whom he wanted to be in- 
timate. The Dacres and the Grundys 
treated Mr Tudor very differently to what 
they did himself. He was realltf glad to 
see Jane looking happy ; every one has a 
sofi comer in his heart, his had often 
smitten him on her account. Since he had 
not confined himself so exclusively to his 
own narrow circle, he had sometimes 
thought that perhaps, after all, aU soldiers 
might not have horns and hoo&. 
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So without any unnecessary delay Miss 
Jane Higgins became Mrs Fulk Tudor. 
The marriage gave general satisfaction; 
friends and relations seemed pleased, as 
well as the principal parties concerned, an 
unusual phase of life. The newly-married 
people went to live in the old house in the 
outskirts of Holme. Some people said, 
^^ What a good match for him ! " — others, 
" What a good match for her ! " The world 
and his wife were content. Everything 
went smoothly at first. Fulk thought he 
had a very charming wife, and nothing 
doubted but that her mental endowments 
equalled her personal charms; and Mrs 
Fulk admired her husband extremely. Al- 
ways excepting the afore-mentioned soldier, 
she had never been acquainted with any 
one so polished, and Fulk was greatly 
superior to the soldier in mind. And 
money in those early days, if not enough 
for lavishness, sufficed for every comfort ; 
everything was novel and pleasant to both* 
If Fulk was not quite so regular in his 
attention to business as could be desired, 
it was overlooked as a defect which would 
right itself in time; pretty Mrs Tudor 
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really might be an excuse for going home 
rather sooner than he ought to have done. 
But unfortunately Mr Tudor's habits did 
not improve ; trade was distasteful to him ; 
it would require immense force of will on 
his part to crush down inclinations, to 
root out old habits, and to ingraft new, and 
force of will was wanting ; little by little 
he gave up business, or rather it gave him 
up. A new publication, an original theory, 
would occupy his attention, and the count- 
ing-house would be neglected for days. Mr 
Tudor discovered too that he had married 
an ideal, and that his wife was very unlike 
that ideal. He had dreamed of a union, 
not only of hearts and interests, in the 
ordinary way, but of thoughts, and feelings, 
and sentiments, and that his wife's mind 
would be the reflex of his own. He found 
in Mrs Tudor a thrifty housewife, a good 
careful mother to his children, and a loving 
wife to him in her way, but not in the least 
imaginative, not companionable, with no 
tastes like his own, and unable to compre- 
hend them. These qualities, both positive 
and negative, she inherited, they had been 
strengthened by education and early asso» 
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ciation, and with her husband it was the 
same. 

Possibly if Fulk Tudor had come in the 
place of the soldier and had won her heart 
with its fresh young love, she would have 
thrown herself more earnestly and fully 
into her position, would more lovingly have 
studied her husband's character, and then 
the golden chord of her own great love 
would have enabled her to discover the 
missing key-note. As it was, the position 
of both had trials; it was hard for her to 
have little feet pattering about the house, 
and baby faces growing up round her, and 
to feel the pressure of poverty ; to know 
that day by day means were decreasing, 
while the little ones' wants were increasing. 
It was hard to see that the counting-house 
was neglected, — ^she with her thrifty methodr 
ical habits, who had been accustomed to 
live with those whose first care was for 
what would bring in money, whose life 
was commerce, men of iron will, who with 
an object to attain would make every in- 
clination bend to it. 

Mr Tudor soon after his marriage 
discovered a great blank where he had 
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thoTight to find most sympathy. He had 
pictured to himself delightful evenings, 
how he would read to her, and talk over 
his favourite theories with her; how de- 
lightful it would be, he thought, to have a 
constant companion, instead of being 
obliged to hunt up a friend. He was a 
good reader, and had brought home a 
pamphlet of unusual interest one evening, 
and was reading it with intense pleasure 
to his wife, nothing doubting but that she 
was as much interested in it as himself. 
Alas ! alas ! she^ looked up quietly and 
asked if he could tell her the price of 
potatoes in Holme market. Mr Tudor 
threw the book across the room, and there 
was a little scene. He went out and talked 
over the pamphlet with a friend, and that 
was the beginning of his spending his 
evenings away from home, and of Mrs 
Fulk sitting alone, mending and making 
for the little ones asleep in their cribs. 

There were in Holme at that time 
several clubs, or coteries, which met on 
certain evenings of the week at different 
taverns, some according to their politics, 
others for some subject of mutual interest. 
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The members usually supped, read the 
papers, and talked over the affairs of the 
day. Fulk Tudor was greatly sought 
after on account of his brilliant conver- 
sational powers. Before he was married 
he spent most of his evenings at one or 
other of these clubs. He intended to dis- 
continue this as soon as he married, and 
for some time the members had to lament 
his absence. Those were hard-drinking 
days ; when the gentlemen left their clubs 
and repaired to their homes they pre- 
sented no exalted specimen of humanity. 
Mr Tudor was considered an extremely 
temperate man, and so he was as times 
went. He had a sensitive mind, keenly 
alive to proprieties, and, temperate though 
he was in comparison with others, even 
he would -»et have liked his wife to have 
seen him as he left his club. So for a 
long time he did not go, and had he found 
a companion at home, most likely he never 
would again have frequented it; he only 
went for society. If the picture he had 
drawn of his own fireside had been any 
way realized, it would have had for him 
ten-fold, ay ten times ten-fold, more 
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attractions than the company at the club, 
with their gross conversation and drunken 
orgies. 

Things were gradually getting worse, 
and Mrs Tudor's family stepped in, and 
their doing so did not mend matters. 
They couldn't understand Mr Tudor ; Mr 
Tudor couldn't understand them. He 
had never liked themj now they did not 
like him. They felt that a great wrong 
was being done to their sister, and they 
spoke bitter words, which made a great 
breach ; and a great wrong was done, but 
it was the mortifying of their own pride, 
rather than their sister's wrong, which 
gave the extreme acrimony to their 
speech. 

There had been a crying wrong done, 
but not by Fulk Tudor alone. Wher- 
ever, by whomsoever the wrong is done, 
there^ there must be suflfering. Wher- 
ever motives seemingly fair are impure, 
there^ there must be suffering too, for the 
Ruler of all things judgeth hearts, not 
actions. How many actions praised by 
the world, if judged in this way, would 
become sins ! How many frailties, 
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lashed, censured by the world, may have 
been struggled hard, very hard against, 
though overpowered by great temptation, 
and at the last the "recording angel" 
may blot them out, remembering the 
struggle, the suffering, the humiliation, 
the repentance ; whilst splendid deeds, ex- 
tolled by man's judgment, may stand out 
before the self-deceived as glaring vices 
in all their hideousness ! 

Mr Tudor was doing a daily wrong in 
not providing to the best of his ability for 
the support of those for whom he had 
voluntarily made himself responsible; his 
wife's brothers said truly enough in this. 
They said, too, that he should not have 
married if he did not intend to maintain 
his wife ; this had truth in it also. Yet 
the Higgins judged him hardly ; . they 
measured him by their own standard, and 
he and they had no points of similarity. 

Accurate, methodical men of business, 
they loved the counting-house and its 
routine ; they had always walked between 
two parallel lines. Possessed of no ima- 
gination, and little spirit of inquiry, they 
had no temptation to step aside. In 
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judging their brother-in-law they con- 
sidered him the same as themselves, with 
the same strength of will; that he had 
wickedly and perversely made up his mind 
to neglect the support of his family, and 
to walk in the way in which he should 
not. Perhaps, if their cases had been 
reversed, they would have done no better. 
If they had been made to spend their days 
among books and literary people, it would 
have been weariness unspeakable to them ; 
and if their living had depended on it, 
even their strong wills would scarcely 
have kept them to the bondage, while, if 
Mr Tudor had been so placed, his career 
might have been brilliant. 

Though they judged him harshly, he 
was doing an inexcusable wrong, his 
heart told him so, and it told him like- 
wise that strength for the battle is given 
when sought ; he was feeling the bitter- 
ness of doing wrong, and he must feel it. 

The Higgins had desired the marriage 
from selfish motives, and this wrong 
brought them sorrow. Mr Tudor did not 
help them in their aspirings after gentility, 
for they were not long on friendly terms. 
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It was sorrow to see their sister in strait- 
ened circumstances^ and it was bitter 
mortification to little petty pride to see 
her reduce her establishment^ and to see 
the house look shabby, and the children 
shabby. They railed against Mr Tudor's 
selfishness, and he was selfish, and so were 
they. 

And Mrs Tudor, poor Mrs Tudor, had 
wronged both herself and her husband. 
She had mistaken liking for loving; love 
comes pure and undiminished from the 
crucible of poverty and misfortune — liking 
does not. She suffered, and she struggled 
to do what she believed to be her duty, 
and then — she was taken to her rest. 

Mr Tudor had sat by his fireside 
musing on that the anniversary of his 
wife's death. Since he had lost her she 
had become the ideal she had been before 
they vf'ere married. All this and a great 
deal more presented itself to him as he sat 
alone,- and his self-reproaches were bitter. 

Janet came in, followed by Grace and 
the tea-things. The little girl saw intui- 
tively that her father was sorrowful, 
though she did not understand the reason ; 
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SO she came to him and laid her little 
cheek against his, and there was great love 
in the one word "father" which she 
uttered, and in the pressure of the little 
hand. Mr Tudor put his arm round her 
and drew her to him. The dark eyes which 
met his were wondrously like her. mother's, 
the ideal mother of whom he had been 
thinking. She slipped away and began 
pouring out the tea. It was not often her 
father was at home, and it was a great 
treat to have tea with him instead of with 
Grace. Where was Harry, and where was 
Tom? asked Mr Tudor. Tom was with 
Dr Thorpe, Janet did not know where 
Harry was, no one ever did. Possibly the 
thought entered the father's mind that it 
would be better if he knew a little more 
of the daily life of his children. 

The tea-things were removed. Janet 
brought her stool and her knitting, and sat 
down by her father's side. 

The little fingers moved busily. 

" What are you doing there, Janet ? " 
said Mr Tudor. 

"Knitting a cuff." 

"Who for?" 
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^^ You, father — ^to wear when the wea- 
ther gets cold. Don't you remember how 
cold your hands used to be last winter, 
when you had to drive a long way all in 
the snow, and not come home till night ? " 

There was a silence. Mr Tudor's heart 
smote him. Here was the child, Janet, 
thoughtful for him in her little way. What 
was his forethought for her ? 

Janet interrupted his reverie. 

" Tell me something." 

She loved poetry and all sorts of weird 
elfin • stories. Mr Tudor never refused 
any one anything which did not demand 
great exertion on his part. 

"Well! what shall it be?" 
• " Oh ! tell me about the Erl King." 

Sir Walter Scott's translation, so well 
known now, was not in existence then, 
but Mr Tudor had improvised one for 
Janet. Her imagiaation gave to all stories 
an actual existence, so the Erl King dwelt 
in a wood about three miles from Holme, 
whither Grace and the children went 
occasionally in the spring time to gather 
snowdrops. There was one part of the 
wood more dense than the rest, which 
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occasioned Janet considerable fear^ espe- 
cially on Harry's account, for he would 
persist in going there for birds' eggs on 
holiday afternoons. She had warned her 
brothers of the danger. Harry laaghed at 
her fears altogether, and told her that it 
was a "make-up story." Tom told her 
not to be afraid, for that the Erl King did 
not live there, he was inclined to think 
his habitation was a great way off, some- 
where on the banks of the Rhine. Janet 
however retained her own belief. 

Next came " The King of Thule;^' she 
did not understand it, but she liked to 
hear her father repeat it. Once she had 
gone with some friends to see an old 
baronial castle at some distance from' 
Holme ; the castle seemed to grow out of 
the solid rock, with a river at its base. 
This was fixed on as the abode of the 
King of Thule, and there was the very 
window out of which he threw his cup, — 
Janet felt sure of it. Then she liked to 
hear of the adventures of the Cid, and this 
pleasure she shared with Tom, who be- 
lieved in the exploits of the Cid, however 
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extravagant, whilst he regarded the rest 
of Janet's favourites as myths. 

The evening's entertainment ended 
with **L^onore," which was a great 
fiivourite with Janet. The visit of the 
ghostly lover, she realized it all ; it hap- 
pened at a lone house about a mile from 
Holme, and the land part of the nocturnal 
journey took place across Holme common. 
Though she had heard the story many 
times, and knew it by heart, the intense 
interest never abated, and when it came to 

*' Tramp, tramp, across the land they go, 
Splash, splash, across the sea ; 
Hurrah ! the dead can ride apace, — 
Dost fear to ride with me ? " 

she could bear it no longer, but hid her 
face on her father's shoulder, and let drop 
three stitches of her knitting. 

Grace came for Janet; it was her bed- 
time. She had spent a very happy evening, 
and so had her father. Once more Mr 
Tudor was left alone to his thoughts. 
Conscience upbraided him; the child's 
thoughtfulness and love rose up as wit- 
nesses against him. The child's sympathies 
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had cheered him; not sympathy with his 
loneliness only, but her kindred tastes, 
which would strengthen with her years, 
and visions of a happy fireside once more 
rose up before him. Mental vows were 
made ; the dead could not live again, but 
her child should be loved and cherished as 
she woidd have wished, and as far as possible 
atonement should be made. Then the 
various members of the Higgins family 
presented themselves before him. He shrank 
from the idea of encountering them, yet if 
he intended to enter on a fresh phase of life 
he could not well get on without them. 
He made up his mind to see them on the 
following day, and went to bed that night 
happier than he had been for a long time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Me Tudoe rose next morning with a 
perfect recollection of the previous evening's 
resolutions ; they had presented themselves 
in company with Mr Jeremiah Higgins in 
all sorts of grotesque forms in his dreams 
that night. He held firm to his intentions, 
but the thought of an interview with his 
brother-in-law became more and more dis- 
agreeable as the time for it drew near. 

It is bad enough to be obliged to say, 
"It is my own folly, my own want of 
resolution, my own want of stability, which 
have placed me in an uncomfortable po- 
sition," but when, in order to right yourself, 
you are obliged to deal with people without 
generosity, who judge hardly, who, though 
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in the eyes of the world immaculate, ore 
nevertheless fiill of petty meannesses — 
meannesses from which with all your 
£Eulings you would shrink — this is humili- 
ation. 

Mr Tudor felt this keenly. The boys 
had gone to school before he came down- 
stairs, and Janet was standing in the pasr 
sage putting up her books ; her cheery little 
voice gave him courage, though she only 
stayed a minute, but he watched her run- 
ning down the road. 

At ten o'clock he set oflF. A beggar im- 
portuned him. He had not sixpence, he 
never could refuse to give, so he threw 
the man half-a-crown. The Irishman was 
voluble in his benedictions and thanks, and 
turned into the next public-house and be- 
came extremely drunk. 

Mr Tudor left the better parts of the 
town, and went down dismal streets of 
warehouses, with cranes standing out from 
their top stories ; and he had to thread his 
way in and out, between great dray horses 
standing patiently eating hay, and looking 
up with benevolent eyes, whilst the vehicles 
behind them were being loaded. Presently 
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he arrived at an unusually dreary region. 
The dimness and dirt were palpable, and 
diving through an entry into a large court 
he saw on a dingy building opposite, in- 
scribed in large letters, '^ Higgins Brothers, 
Button Manufacturers." It was a long 
time since he had been there, the place 
seemed drearier than ever. He opened a 
door on the right-hand side of the passage, 
and found himself in the business sanctum 
of Mr Jeremiah Higgins. 

It was a little room, lighted by one 
tall narrow window, coated thick with dust. 
The furniture was more useful than orna- 
mental ; there were a few chairs with mo- 
rocco seats worn very hard and slippery ; 
what the original colour had been it is im- 
possible to say, but they had become a din- 
gy brown ; there was a blind at the window 
of the same hue, and a wire blind, with 
"Higgins Brothers, Button Manufacturers," 
painted on it, in what had originally been 
white letters. Then there was a rack fidl 
of ledgers, ponderous books in green veUum 
bindings, and a desk with a railing roimd 
it, and a high stool, on which sat Mr Jere- 
miah Higgins. 
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There was a similar room on the other 
side of the passage, in which sat Mr Esau 
Higgins, and beyond that a larger room, 
in which sat clerks, writing in the green 
vellum books. 

It was a long time since the brothers-in- 
law had met. Their last interview had been 
anything but amiable. Words had been 
spoken on both sides, — ^words of truth, but 
such as had rankled deeply. Mr Tudor 
held out his hand. 

" Whatever may have been our causes of 
disagreement, so far as they rest with me, 
I am sorry for them ; let bygones be by- 
gones." 

Jeremiah Higgins never disliked his 
brother-in-law more than at that moment, 
for he never felt more conscious of his own 
littleness. Fulk Tudor had great faults, 
but he was generous. Jeremiah Higgins 
was free from what the world calls faults, 
but he was without generosity. He would 
have given half his wealth to acquire a 
frank debonnaire manner like that with 
which Mr Tudor greeted him, and he 
hated him for having what he did not 
possess. However he took the proffered 
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hand, muttered something inaudible, came 
down from his high stool, and asked his 
brother-in-law to be seated. 

" Seen the paper to-day, Brother Tu- 
dor?" 

Mr Tudor intensely disliked to be called 
" Brother Tudor," it was Jeremiah's favour- 
ite mode of address, but he said that he had 
not seen the paper. , 

" Trade very bad — I'm sure I don't 
know what we shall all come to. No times 
for luxuries these." 

Jeremiah said this because he had seen 
Mr Tudor the day before in a bookseller's 
shop ; not that Jeremiah ever dealt at such 
places himself, but he had looked in at the 
window and had seen his brother-in-law pay 
five shillings for a little red book. He pon- 
dered all the way home on what useful 
things the same money would have pur- 
chased, — ^a pocket-handkerchief or a pair of 
stockings. 

There was a pause. Jeremiah was 
wondering why Mr Tudor had come there, 
and Mr Tudor was thinking how he should 
open his business. 

" Mr Higgins, I want your assistance in 
VOL. I. e 
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something I am going to midertake/' begaoi 
Mr Tudor. 

Jeremiah began intuitively to button up 
his pockets. He thought Mx Tudor must 
have come to ask him to lend him money, 
he never would have apologized if he had 
not wanted something. It was uncom- 
monly impudent to come with that free, 
easy air as if he was qs good as himself ! 
Jeremiah was arguing from his own 
petty mind, and misjudging, as he gener- 
ally did. Mr Tudor heartily forgave, and 
wished all strife to cease ; if he had not 
done so, he never would have asked a favour, 
however much he might have been pressed. 
With Jeremiah it would have been other- 
wise, he would have apologized to get a 
favour. 

" I have had an offer made me by Bate- 
man, which it would be very advantageous 
to me to accept." 

^Very respectable house," responded 
Jeremiah. 

" I did not wish to give a final answer 
without seeing you. I don't know how 
much they may interfere with you, and the 
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appearance of anything like opposition be- 
tween US would be bad." 

"So it would, Brother Tudor," said 
Jeremiah, greatly softened now that Mr 
Tudor had not asked him for money ; " I'm 
much obliged, but their trade is quite 
diflferent from ours." 

" Very well ; so far then I may accept 
the offer, but there is another thing, I must 
give security to the amount of £500. I 
can get it elsewhere, but for several reasons 
I prefer first asking you to become security 
for me." 

Jeremiah winced. 

" Five hundred pounds is a good bit of 
money, and what one does not pick up 
every day. Times.are uncommon bad too ; 
I've just lost money by bad debts, more 
than I can tell." 

He had just lost fifty pounds, a drop in 
the ocean to him. 

" If s very improbable that you will 
ever be called on to pay the money. You 
know it to be a mere nominal security; 
however if you'd rather not, there's an end 
of the matter. Good morning." 
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** Stay, Brother Tudor. I can't give an 
answer in a hurry. FU consult Brother 
Esau, and let you know." 

Mr Tudor took his departure, smiling 
to himself at the idea of Jeremiah Higgins 
consulting his brother. Like the " Co." in 
some concerns, Esau Higgins was only use- 
ful on occasions like the present, when 
Jeremiah found it inconvenient to give an 
immediate answer, but wanted time for 
consideration. 

There were several reasons why Jere- 
miah Higgins felt disposed to become 
security for his brother-in-law. The se- 
curity, as Mr Tudor had said, was little 
more than nominal ; it was very unlikely 
that he would ever be called on to pay the 
money. These Batemans were people 
who had rather stood aloof from the Hig- 
gins ; this might be the means of raising 
the Higgins in their estimation. Then a 
very clever pamphlet had recently appear- 
ed on a popular question, which people 
generally attributed to Mr Tudor. Jere- 
miah Higgins did not himself understand 
it, but people with whom he wished to 
stand well said so much in its praise that 
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he thought it desirable to be friendly with 
his brother-in-law, even at a little pecu- 
niary risk. There was yet another con- 
sideration; there were three young Tu- 
dors, his own sister's children ; nothing, 
no dislike to the father, could diminish the 
reality of the relationship. It would be 
better, cheaper, to risk a little, if it enabled 
their father to maintain them, than to 
have them all thrown on his hands, and 
maintain them he must, for the credit of the 
feimily, if anything went amiss. There- 
fore he wrote a very business-like note in 
a stiff, cramped hand, with tall capitals 
and a great flourish of a signature, intimat- 
ing to Mr Tudor his wiUingness to com- 
ply with his request. He read the note to 
Esau Higgins, but did not ask for his 
opinion. Brother Esau having heard it, 
said, " Yes, to be sure — certainly, Brother 
Jeremiah ; " and so the matter ended. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" Never was no children like our chil- 
dren, Mr Tay, there never was ! " 

"No," said Mr Tay, "there never 
was." 

" They'm han'some children, too, an* 
has pure blood; never no disease among* 
^em, like there is among other children, 
Mr Tay, never ! " 

" Never ! " echoed Mr Tay, 

Grace prided herself on her children, 
as she called the young Tudors, and re- 
garded their good constitutions rather as 
a personal merit than as a cause for thank- 
fulness. Mr Tay, or old Isaac, as he was 
generally called, prided himself on them 
also. He had grown grey in the service of 
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the family, and reverenced them all ex- 
ceedingly, but he liked the little Tudors 
best of all. 

"'Tis a long time since Fve seen you, 
Mister Tay." 

"Yes, ^tis; you see, Mrs Grace, it 
haven't been all comfor'able between our 
people an' yours, which is a pity." 

" An' I'm sure it ain't master^s fault," 
Grace spoke sharply. 

"Now, Grace, don't you be angry, no- 
body said nothing about fault ; there might 
be faults for both, or there mightn't." 

"Well, come into the kitchen, don't 
stand at the door, Mr Tay." 

"No, Grace, I'm much obliged, but I 
can't stop. Miss Mary sent this basket to 
the children, with her love." 

There had been an awfully formal din- 
ner the day before. Aunt Mary had sent 
the remnants of the feast, a plum-pudding, 
a blanc-mange, and sundry other things, 
to the children. She was sincere in her 
pleasure at the reconciliation which had 
taken place, because it afforded her more 
opportunities of helping the little Tudors. 

Aunt Mary was the only one of the 
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family who found favour in Grace's eyes. 
The old servant, though in some respects 
very ignorant, was shrewd, and had 
formed a very just estimation of the Hog- 
gins' character. 

" Master ain't at home, Mr Tay. Give 
my duty to Miss Mary, an' say how the 
children will be greatly obliged." 

"Now never you say a word about 
that, Mrs Grace, they'm as welcome as if 
'twere their own." 

Old Isaac took his departure. Grace 
carried in the basket, muttering to herself 
that if Miss Mary were diflferent she was 
sure the rest of the family wouldn't feel 
the Tudors welcome to nothing. 

The children were asked to spend the 
whole of the next day with their uncles 
and aunts. Janet was the first to hear of 
it. She was delighted; Aunt Mary was 
so kind. She kept peeping over the win- 
dow-blind to catch the first glimpse of the 
boys coming home, that she might tell 
them. 

They came together, for a wonder. 
Janet rushed out to meet them, opened 
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the gate just as they reached it, and they 
almost fell over her. 

"Now, Janet, what are you running 
like that for ? " said Harry. 

" One would think something had 
happened!" said Tom. "What are you 
looking in that queer way for ? ". 

" Ah ! I know something ; what do 
you think it is ? " 

" Well, what is it ? " said Tom. 

" Tell us !" said Harry. 

" Guess." 

" What sort of a thing ? " 

" Oh ! something you'll like." 

" Oh ! I should like lots of things ; a 
pony to ride, and not to go to school any 
more; and I don't expect tha1?s what 
you've got to tell me," said Harry. 

" And I should like to have lots of 
books, like Dr Thorpe," said Tom. 

" Oh ! but you're not guessing, nothing 
like that, you know." 

" Well, tell us ! '' said both the boys ; 
" we can't guess." 

"We're going to ^ The Vale' for all 
day to-morrow." 
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" Nonsense, Janet.'' 

" We are." 

"Who says so?" 

" Isaac has been here, and he's coming 
to drive us over to-morrow ; and Grace has 
ironed my best white frock, the one with 
little tucks and work between, and Isaac 
has brought a basket from Aunt Mary full 
of nice things ; there's plum-pudding and 
tarts. I've eaten mine, and it was so good, 
and there's lots of things besides." 

"Greedy!" cried the boys. "Why 
didn't you wait for us ? You'd have eaten 
ours if we hadn't come." 

" I shouldn't, you ought not to say so ; 
there were three tarts, Grace gave me 
mine, and said I might eat it when I liked, 
and I liked it then, and she put yours 
away." 

" Grace thought you would eat ours, or 
she wouldn't have put them away." 

"It's wicked of you to say so," said 
Janet, almost crying. "The cat might 
have eaten them, or walked over them, 
that's why Grace put your tarts away. 
You're very unkind — ^both." She was in 
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earnest, and did not see that the boys 
were only teasing her. 

They were satisfied that the invitation 
was no mistake of Janet's, so they went 
into the house to hear more about it from 
Grace. 

Grace had tea ready, and Harry would 
have the plum-pudding put in the middle 
of the table. He cut Janet a large piece,, 
because he saw that she thought him un- 
kind. 

" I won't have such a big piece, Harry.'^ 
" Nonsense, can't you eat it all ? " 
" Yes ; but I won't be called greedy, 
and you will, I know you will, if I eat all 
that." 

" No, we shan't, we did not mean it." 
" No quarrelling," said Grace. " Don't 
you tease your sister. Master Harry. 
Now mind all of you what I'm going to 
say. You're going to see your aunts an' 
uncles to-morrow, an' mind you behave 
like young gentlemen, an' you like a 
young lady. Miss Janet. Most likely your 
cousins 'U be there, but you're as good as 
any on' em, an' a deal better, though your 
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pa mayn't be so ricli as Mr Dent. But 
your ma was a Higgins, an' so were Mrs 
Dent ; an' as to your pa, he's a real gentle- 
man, which is what Mr Dent isn't, for 
his fiither kep' a standin' in Holme mar- 
ket, an' my uncle had a standin' 'long side 
of 'im, — ^not that Mr Dent might be any 
the worse for that, only don't let 'em put 
upon you." 

The children paid very little attention 
to Grace's injunctions. Harry was think- 
ing how he would make Isaac let him 
drive all the way to " The Vale." Tom 
wondered whether he should be able to get 
the key of Uncle Esau's books ; and Janet 
thought, would Aunt Mary teach her how 
to do any more fancy netting ? She also 
wondered whether the doll's frock would be 
inquired for. She felt rather uncomfortable 
on this subject, more especially as she had 
heard Grace say that Nancy was coming 
next week to wash ; then Tom's frill would 
undergo the ordeal of being washed and 
ironed* Would his delinquency and her 
share in it be discovered ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Isaac arrived next morning in a pon- 
derous vehicle, with an equally heavy- 
looking horse. Harry insisted on driv- 
ing. They reached " The Vale " in time, 
but no jerkings of the reins could induce 
old Jerry to depart from his usual pace, a 
very slow trot. 

, It had formerly been Janet's great 
delight to spend a day at " The Vale." 
She did not know how it was, but she 
fancied the place did not look so * pleasant 
as it used to do. Everything was so 
dreadfully neat, and the windows felt like 
so many great eyes gazing down upon her. 
She began to wish that she had not come, 
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and to think what she should reply to her 
uncles' and aunts' numerous questions. 

They drove round to the back of the 
house, because Uncle Jeremiah did not like 
the gravel to be cut up. State visitors, or 
people who knew no better, passed through 
the great iron gates, and went to the front 
door, but directly they were gone the 
gravel was rolled. 

Janet did not wish not to have come 
when she saw Aunt Mary in the hall. 

Aunt Mary kissed the children, and took 
them into a little room to have cake and 
wine before going into the general sitting- 
room. 

Uncle Jeremiah and Uncle Esau were of 
course at the counting-house, but in the 
parlour were Aunt Wood and Aunt Delia. 

Aunt Wood was a widow of tall and 
spare figure. In early youth her features 
might have been handsome, but now both, 
features and expression had become hard. 
She was* a serious person, dressed on or- 
dinary occasions in iron grey ; she had 
relinquished weeds; hair, eyes, and com- 
plexion were of this iron-grey hue. Her 
husband, a meek, blue-eyed little man^ 
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whose life she had rendered a martyTdom, 
had left her considerable property, there- 
fore she was in no degree dependent on her 
family, though she lived in her old home. 
She considered herself, and was generally- 
allowed to be, the mistress of the house. 
She usually sat knitting by the window, 
however cold the weather might be ; to sit 
by the fire was a censurable indulgence for 
a person in health. 

Aunt Delia was very handsome. On 
a slight acquaintance, especially if she 
thought it worth while to be agreeable, a 
stranger would have pronounced her to be 
a very distinguished-looking and fascinating 
woman. She was rather foreign-looking, 
with her dark hair and eyes and rich com- 
plexion, and in character she was more like 
a native of a warmer clime than of our 
own. In very early youth she had loved 
and been loved, unhappily, for the gentle- 
man's social position was higher than hers, 
and his friends would not hear of the con- 
nection. They sent him abroad, to travel 
with a tutor, nothing doubting but that 
what they termed a boy and girl attjich- 
ment would be forgotten. 
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The lovers had no such intention ; they 
only waited until each should come of age, 
when each would come into possession of 
sujEcient property to enable them to marry. 
The hardest part of this arrangement was 
that it was impossible for them to cor- 
respond. A year passed, and then Delia 
learned, ahnost by accident, that her lover 
had died of fever at Malta. His family 
said that his foolish attachment had been 
forgotten. Delia thought otherwise, and 
she was right, for one day, a long time after, 
a little packet came directed to herself in a 
queer, stiff, foreign-looking hand. It con- 
tained a small memento of him, sent at his 
dying request by the French physician who 
had attended him, who told her also that a 
miniature of her had been found round his 
neck, and, according to his wish, had been 
buried with him. 

Trials of this nature affect people dif- 
ferently, according to their different tem- 
peraments. Love among us English is an 
abiding, intense happiness, faith, trust, very 
beautiful, hallowed, and pure, making 
peaceful homes, rather than the fiery passion 
called by the same name in the South. 
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Many a proud-hearted English woman, 
seeing that she had been rejected by the 
gentleman's family, would have buried her 
love and her grief deep in her heart, even 
though it well-nigh killed her, and would 
have gone through her daily avocations 
with a calm brow and a steady hand, let-, 
ting none guess the conflict within. And 
some of meeker spirit would have drooped 
altogether, and would have sought and 
found comfort in sympathy, and would have 
lived to find in time happiness in making 
others happy. Delia Higgins. loved like a 
Spaniard. When she heard of her lover's 
death she acted like a maniac, and it re- 
quired great management on the part of 
her brothers and sisters to keep matters 
from general observation. For the gossips 
of Holme to have known that Delia had 
been rejected on account of position would 
have been a great mortification to them. 
Poor Delia was very ill, and when. she re- 
covered her heart seemed dead. The most 
disagreeable features of the Higgins' charac- 
ter began to show themselves. She had 
loved unselfishly, as people always do if 
they love at all. Advantageous circum- 
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stances may by a coincidence accompany 
love, but they have nothing to do with it- 
Now Delia became selfish, grasping for 
money, and odiously tuft-hunting. She 
had been rejected for want of position ; this 
she now regarded as the most desirable 
thing to be obtained, even more so than 
wealth. She was full of caprices. Some- 
times her toilette would be sumptuous, at 
other times extremely scrubby. Having 
become acquainted with a lady of some 
position, who dressed very plainly and 
inexpensively, not from affected peculiarity, 
but because dress was really a subject of 
indifference to her, and because she devoted 
a great part of her time in visiting the 
poor, — ^Miss Delia thought that as far as 
dress went it would be " the thing " to do 
the same ; tbereicnre for some time she 
w^it about in a brown cotton dress, shawl 
of the same material, and a very mortified 
bonnet. As she expected to receive great 
respect from those she termed "the lower 
orders," she soon became tired of her mean 
attire ; for one day, when crossing a narrow 
street in Holme, and being rather in the 
way, a drayman called out, " Now, missis, 
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where might you be a-going to?" she 
dbrew herself up and said, ^' Man^ do you 
know who you are speaking to ? " but she 
never went out in the brown cotton again* 

When the little Tudors came to pay 
their respects to their aunts. Aunt Delia 
was lying on the sofa reading, at least a 
book was in her hand. She was the only 
Higgins who ever affected to patronize any- 
thing more literary than a ledger, except 
on Sundays, when certain books of a de- 
votional character were opened, and pos- 
sibly read a little. 

It was an ordeal to the children, this 
speaking to their aunts. Aunt Mary went 
first, and thought they were following. 

" You go first, Janet ! " said the boys. 

" No, I can't," remonstrated Janet. 

" Do ! " said Harry^ " my shoes always 
will creak, and then Aunt Delia is angry." 

" I can't, indeed I can't, you mtist go 
first," said Janet. They were close to the 
door, and Janet was obliged to go in. 

*^ Speak to your aunt Wood, my dears," 
said Aunt Mary. The children did as they 
were bidden. 

Aunt Wood shook hands with them in 
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a manner peculiar to herself; she always 
kept people at arm's length, and rather 
pushed them from her, probably to check 
any further advances. This being her cus- 
tomary greeting, she would not be more 
cordial towards the little Tudors, whom she 
considered as altogether out of placeat '^ The 
Vale." Their mother was dead, therefore 
the tie was severed between them and the 
Higgins, or ought to have been, and the 
less they saw of them the better. Most 
likely Mr Tudor would expect her to do 
something for them ; as she had no intention 
of doing anything of the kind, it would 
only lead to disappointment. Aunt Wood 
continued her knitting, every now and 
then looking up at the children. 

Aunt Delia had to be spoken to. Harry 
walked across the room on tiptoe, lest his 
shoes should creak, but they did not do so 
this time. She was unusually gracious. 
Tom was her favourite ; she was proud of 
his school triumphs. Sir Gregory Grrundy 
had complimented her on her nephew. 
Harry's brown hands and weather-beaten 
face found less favour in her eyes. 

There was little refinement in those 
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days but amongst scholars. Those who 
delighted in out-door amusements were 
bluff, burly squires, with coarse tastes, and 
no education. Perhaps in the present day 
Harry Tudor might have been considered 
as good as his brother. 

Every kind of excellence has its uses* 
The bold) fearless boy who can ride across 
the country, who trains himself, at no small 
personal inconvenience, to excel in athletic 
sports, is likely to become as useftJ and 
practical a man as the head boy of the 
school, the pride of the master, whose head 
is fiill of Latin and Greek. 

" How do you get on at school, Tom ? " 
asked Aunt Delia. 

" Oh ! just as usual." 

"That's no answer, Thomas," said 
Aunt Wood sternly. " It may mean bad, 
or it may mean good ; always be exact, 
boy." 

As Aunt Delia felt complacently towards 
Tom, and disliked Aunt Wood, she took 
Tom's part, and said she was satisfied that 
he had done well, and could jiot have 
answered better. 

" Tell me what you learn." 
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" Fm doing Virgil now, and — ^^ 

"I hope they teach you writing and 
ciphering," interrupted Aunt Wood. 

^^ I don't like ciphering," said Tom. 

" Bad," remarked Aunt Wood ; " you'll 
never be a rich man if you don't. You'll 
never be able to keep your accounts, nor 
to know when your clerks rob you." 

" I don't care about being rich, only I 
should like to have some more money to 
buy books, when I'm a man. I don't 
think I should at all wish to have any 
clerks." 

"Not want to be rich! Not wish to 
have clerks I What's the use of tfour going 
to school then ! That costs a pretty bit of 
money, I'll be bound ! " 

"All gentlemen go to school, don't 
they ? " said Tom, wondaringly. 

" Of course they do, my dear. Your 
papa is quite right to send you." Mr Tudor 
was in the ascendant with Aunt Delia, on 
account of his pamphlet. 

Harry was not interested in this con- 
versation. There was a large globe of 
gold-fish near the window, to which he 
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liad wandered) and he stood watching 
them. 

" Janet is improved," said Aunt Mary. 

" It's a pity Grace doesn't cut her hair 
short, and keep it straight," said Aunt 
Wood. 

" You've no taste, Ehoda," said Aunt 
Delia. 

" Very like not ; taste costs too much 
for me. Some people may be able to afford 
it, I can't." 

Aunt Mary suggested that the present 
state of Janet's hair cost no more than if it 
were kept short. 

^^ Cut it short and keep it straight, I 
say," maintained Aunt Wood. 

" It would not be straight if it were cutj 
Rhoda ; it curls naturally," said Aunt Mary. 

" So much the more need to make it 
straight. Natural ways are evil," continued 
Aunt Wood. ^^ It only helps her vanity." 

^^ It does noi^ Sister Rhoda," answered 
Aunt Mary, more sharply than was her 
wont. " Janet is no^ vain ; she does not care 
how she wears it. Do you, Janet ? " 

Janet had moved far away from Aunt 
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Wood ; fax away from those great scissors, 
lest Aunt Wood's words should be carried 
into practice ; but her reply was drowned 
in the general uproar. Harry had succeeded 
in catching one of the little fishes, and had 
dropped it down Aunt Wood's back. 

" You wicked, undutiful boy 1 " shrieked 
Aunt Wood. Aunt Delia lay on the sofa, 
begging Aunt Wood to remember her 
nerves, and not to make such an outcry. 

"It's all very well for some people to 
say that to other people ; but some people 
would make noise enough if they had fishes 
dropped down their backs." 

Aunt Deliaignored Aunt Wood's insinua- 
tion, and did not see that Harry had done 
any great harm after all. 

" K some people bound their childrai 
^prentice to a good trade> they'd do a deal 
better than sending 'em to school to learn 
a parcel of rubbish, and to insult their 
elders, and they'll find it out some day, to 
their cost," said Aunt Wood. 

" There's some one coining," said Janet 

The great gates were open ; a carriage 
"was approaching, with servants in the 
Grundy livery. 
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Aunt Delia^s languor and care for her 
nerves vanished in a moment. She rushed 
out of the room. Dreadful to have been 
caught by the Grrundys in the old greasy 
tabinet and dirty cap. She would give 
the tabinet to Janet to make her a frock, as 
she did not much want it herself. Janet 
was a good child to give her notice of their 
arrival. One ought to do something for 
one's relations, the Bible says so ; and 
Janet was a good-looking girl, and the 
boys were good-looking boys, and nobody 
knew how creditable they might become ; 
and they were affectionate children, who 
would not forget their aunts who had been 
kind to them. Thus soliloquizing, Aunt 
Delia finished her toilette, and self-com- 
placent and dignified she went down-stairs 
to receive her visitors. 

Aunt Wood did not countenance Aunt 
Delia's grand visitors. She retired to her 
own room, and consoled her outraged 
feelings with a small tract, entitled " The 
Root of Bitterness;" perhaps it was the title 
which soothed her, for she had never on 
any occasion got beyond the first page. 
After a time she resumed her knitting with 
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increased vigour, reflecting that, as ^^ pride 
goeth before destniction/' Aunt Delia's de- 
struction would come sooner or lat^. 

" Harry," said Aunt Mary, " how could 
you be such a naughty boy ? How could 
you serve your aunt so ? If you do such 
things, I shall not be able to ask you here 
again!" 

"I could not help catching the fish, 
Aunt Mary, they looked such jolly little 
things ; and I was bringing it to show to 
Janet, and then Aimt Wood's collar went 
away from her neck, and there was a place 
just big enough for the fish to go in; I 
couldn't help it, really I couldn't; and 
didn't she jump ! " 

Aunt Mary shook her head, but she did 
not look very angry. 

" Now, Harry, you must not get into 
any more mischief to-day. What will you 
do until dinner-time ? " 

Hiirry thought he'd go into the garden. 
"There's the great waggon we used to 
play with ; we'll harness the donkey, and 
I'll drive Janet about in it." 

But Janet had her own plans, and did 
not wish to be driven about in the waggon. 
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Harry therefore went into the garden 
alone, where he soon met with old Isaac, 
and nothing more wqm seen of him until 
dinner-time. 

" Aunt Mary, do you think Uncle Esau 
would let me see his books ? " asked Tom. 

Aunt Mary thought he would, and 
they went to Uncle Esau's room, which 
was luxuriously fiimished^ and had at one 
end a handsome book*case filled with gor- 
geous-looking volumes. Let it not be 
supposed that Uncle Esau read them; 
nothing of the kind. Uncle Esau had a 
great idea of having things nice around 
him, both as regards appearance and com- 
fort ; and he had plenty of money where- 
with to indulge his tastes. The books 
were bought as articles of furniture. He 
visited once at a house where there were 
plenty of books, and he thought how nice 
they looked ; only the covers of soma 
looked rather shabby. Next day he went 
to the best upholsterer's in Holme, and 
ordered as handsome a book-case as the 
man could make. Then he went to a book- 
, seller's, and told him to fill it with hand- 
some books, fit for a gentleman's library. 
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Tom and Janet both delighted in this 
book-case. On the bottom shelf was a 
Bible gorgeously bound, and a Prayer- 
book to match. As a little child these had 
been great figivourites with Janet because 
they were illustrated. They were so heavy 
that she could hardly lift them, but she 
used to ask for the book which hurt her to 
carry. Then on the top shelf were nu- 
merous Annuals bound in scarlet silk, which 
Janet admired extremely, and thought 
how rich Uncle Esau must be to buy such 
beautiful books. She did not much care to 
read them, but she liked looking at the 
pictures. Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 
and Rasselas, and numerous poets, — Pope, 
and Cowper, and Dryden, and Spenser, 
and Milton, — splendidly bound, and some 
of them illustrated ; and Shakespeare, and 
Ben Jonson, Dante's Inferno, Boccaccio's 
works. The Pilgrim's Progress, Evelina, 
Hume and Smollett's History of England, 
some of Richardson's and Mrs Radcliffe's 
novels. The Castle of Otranto, and the Chil- 
dren of the Abbey, Chaucer's works, and the 
Old English Baron, Stew's History of 
London, a local History, a Commentary 
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on the Scriptures, a few Classical authors, 
- — these and some other bookS; gorge- 
ously bound in silk or morocco, formed 
Uncle Esau's library, and were arranged 
rather according to their size, and the colour 
of the binding, than their subjects. 

Tom selected a book, and sat down on 
the floor. Janet did not wish to read, but 
went with Aunt Mary into her room. 

'^Aunt Mary, may I look at your 
drawings ? " asked Janet. 

Aunt Mary had been to a boarding- 
school, and Janet thought her productions 
something wonderful. 

The portfolio was kept under the mat- 
tress of Aunt Mary's bed. Janet pulled it 
out^ and began to examine the contents. 
There was a woodman and his dog in 
water colours; the woodman had a very 
pink and white complexion, and wore a 
blue coat and scarlet waistcoat. There 
were some feeble pencil drawings, Tintem 
Abbey by moonlight, and a head of St 
Peter, considered rather a chef-d'oeuvre, 
and not altogether badly done, only the 
tear, instead of falling, looked more like a 
balloon floating upwards. Janet looked 
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through the contents of the portfolio witih 
great admiration^ and thought how clever 
Aunt Mary must be to do such beautiful 
drawings. Then there was Aunt Mary's 
work-box lined with red silk, and full of 
all sorts of pretty things, and coloured 
silks and cottons. Janet had three balls 
given her, a pink, a yellow, and a blue, 
with which she determined to net a work- 
bag and line it witii silk for Aunt Mary, 
Then Aunt Mary told her that she had 
better brush her hair and wash her hands, 
and come down-stairs, for that it was 
nearly dinner-time. 

The dinner hour at "The Vale" was 
generally one o'clock precisely, Aunt Wood 
would not have it changed. She saw no 
good come of new-angled ways. K people 
could not eat their dinners at one o'clock, 
they did nojt deserve to have any. She 
coidd always eat hers then, and was thank- 
ful for it. What was right for their father 
and mother was right for tiiem. People 
were very wrong to conform to the world, 
and so they'd find out some day. 

Therefore the dinner-bell at "The 
Vale" rang at the same time as their 
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neighbours' luncheon-bell; and their tea- 
bell with their neighbours' dinner-bell. 

This arrangement was very displeasing 
to Aunt Delia ; but as she always called 
their dinner lunch, it did not much matter 
if her fiiends did call. Only once, when 
Aunt Wood was unusually perverse, she 
told the servant to say that they were at 
dinner. 

To-day, however, dinner was at the 
unusually late hour of three, in consider- 
ation of Cousins Dent, who had some dis- 
tance to come, and could not leave home 
earlier. 

Aunt Wood had resumed her seat by 
the parlour window when Janet went 
down-stairs. 

** I shan't wait dini]«r for the Dents," 
said Aunt Wood. 

"It's not three yet," suggested Amit 
Mary. 

" I didn't say it was, only I shan't 
wait, and I don't see any good in changing 
one's dinner hour for anybody. I shan't 
wait a minute after three for them. Pm 
not going to have good meat grpoiled, and 
the potatoes watery; and I don'^t suppose 
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they'll be in time, ao we shall dine without 
them after all, and might just as well have 
bad our dinne^* at one o'clock." 

"That's the onl^ idea you have, 
Bhoda," said Aunt Delia. 

" Nobody said it wasn't," retorted Aunt 
Wood ; " and if dining at one o'clock isn't 
a ffood idea, I should like to know what is." 

" Here they come," said Aunt Mary. 

" Up the front drive, too," exclaimed 
Aunt Delia. 

" And why shouldn't they, as well as 
your stuck-up Grundys?" said Aunt Wood, 

" The Dents generally go round to the 
back, as we do ourselves," said Aunt Mary. 

" Well ! they haven't now," growled 
Aunt Wood. 

The door opened, and two girls with 
tawny hair and green silk dresses entered. 
Aunt Wood gave orders that the gravel 
should be immediately rolled, taking care 
that the new comers should be made fully 
aware that they had caused aU this trouble, 
and that it was the second time that day 
that it had been done. 

Uncle Jeremiah and Uncle Esau came 
home to dinner that day. Uncle Jeremiah 
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sat between the two nieces Dent, and paid 
them very particular attention. Papa 
Dent had a very nice little nest-egg at his 
banker's, therefore Jeremiah's heart warm- 
ed towards the children. True, he wished 
to be friendly with the Tudors ; but the 
position Mr Tudor might yet take was pro- 
blematical, and its use to Jeremiah uncer- 
tain. Mr Dent's moneyed position was real, 
and the cash tangible, and " a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush." 

Uncle Esau, stupid Uncle Esau (snub- 
bed privately by the family, but as a Hig- 
gins upheld to the world), was so dense as 
to be impervious to the Dent gold* He 
did not admire tawny hair and complex- 
ions. The Dents were in a transition state, 
neither phildren nor full-fledged young 
ladies; they had bony necks and sharp 
elbows, and looked gawky, and objected 
to play with Janet, but appeared out of 
place with the elder people. Altogether 
' Uncle Esau thought, or rather instinctively 
perceived, for he did not often think, them 
to be exceedingly unattractive. 

He liked looking at the little Tudors, 
with their clear complexions and dark 

VOL. I. 8 
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eyes, therefore he seated himself between 
Janet and Tom at dinner, and kept as fiir 
jfrom the Dents as possible. 

Uncle Esau knew that he was not 
clever. He never could understand a great 
many things which other people talked of, 
and seemed to have at their fingers' ends. 
Sometimes he wondered whether any one 
felt as he did, and once an idea arose in 
his mind, actually an idea ! and that was 
whether the people who made so much 
clamour and had so much to say about 
everything, understood all they were talk- 
ing about. He did not know how it was, 
but he always felt more clever with the 
Tudors than with any one else ; he could 
talk quite easily to them. They were 
wonderful children, he thought, and knew 
more than many men and women, even 
perhaps more than Brother Jeremiah ; and 
Tom and Janet had read more books than 
Sister Delia, though she did lie on the sofa 
all the morning with a book in her hand. 
He wondered when they could find time 
to read so much. They went to school, 
and played with other children, and one 
book had lasted Axmt Delia a year, and 
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was not finished then. He knew he was 
not mistaken, because she had taken it out 
of his book-case, and it had not been put 
back, besides which he saw her with it 
every morning before he went to Holme. 

However, he felt less at a discount with 
the little Tudors than with any one else. 
They thought more of him than any one 
else did ; consequently, when with them, he 
respected himself more. He felt sure the 
Dents were not clever, yet he never could 
find anything to say to them, which was 
strange, because, if neither they nor him- 
self were clever, he thought they ought to 
have suited. He couldn't understand it, 
perhaps the reason was that he was so 
stupid. Possibly others than Uncle Esau 
might have found a prolonged conversa- 
tion with the Misses Dent to be heavy 
work. It is hard to be obliged to find 
both the subject and the ability to under- 
stand it. 

By the time dinner was over and des- 
sert on the table the Tudors had become 
rather noisy. They did not wish to be 
naughty, but Uncle Esau seemed so pleased 
to hear all they had to tell him that they 
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were informing him of various school 
doings, and were all three speaking at 
once. 

Janet was holding his hand and fond- 
ling upon him. " And, Uncle Esau," she 
said, " Tom had four prizes last half, and 
we expect he will have more this, only 
think, moreP 

And Tom said, "Uncle Esau, Jack 
Smith, big Jack Smith, bullied me, and 
Harry licked him." 

Harry was shouting, " Last fifth of 
November we had mch a ' Town and 
Grown,' we beat the cads, and drove them 
down into Colway pit, and we shall have 
another this year, and beat them again, 
I hope." 

They were all talking so fast that they 
neither perceived an awfiil silence, nor that 
Aunt Wood was looking severely at them. 

" Janet Tudor, and you rude boy Tu- 
dors, if you're accustomed to behave Kko 
this at home I won't have it here! suck 
a noise ! you should take pattern by your 
cousins Dent. See how genteelly they 
behave! Esau, you ought to be ashamed 
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of yourself for encouraging 'em, a man of 
your years ! " 

The Misses Dent had answered " Yes," 
or " No, thank you," when spoken to, and 
had picked up their dinner in tiny morsels 
big enough to feed a sparrow, and were 
then sitting with their hands in their laps, 
looking inanely before them. 

^^ Do leave off using that word gen- 
teel, Rhoda," said Aunt Delia, ^*it w so 
vulgar." 

"Well, I'm sure! Thath the first time 
I've ever heard genteel called vulgar ! 
P'raps you'll write a new dictionary, 
Delia! P'raps you'll say their behaviour 
isn't genteel ! But it is^ my dears (turning 
to the Dents), your behaviour's been very 
genteel, and I'll say it again if I like, and 
you needn't look like that at me. How 
should you know what's vulgar and what's 
genteel, I should like to know, any better 
than me? Your father and mother was 
Jeremiah and Anne Higgins, and so were 
mine! You was brought up in Holme, 
and so was I ! Genteel vulgar indeed! 
P'raps you'll say Wood was vulgar, but 
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I can tell you he was considered genteel ! 
P'raps it's vulgar to be left independent, 
and not got to ask one's friends for no- 
thing ! If Wood was alive he wouldn't 
have let me be insulted, and told I'm 
vulgar ! " Aunt Wood raised a pocket- 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

Aunt Delia looked with extreme con-^ 
tempt at Aunt Wood. Uncle Jeremiah 
edged away his chair fearfully, not know- 
ing but that his turn might come next. 
Uncle Esau looked ashamed, and guilty 
of a frightful misdemeanour. 

" Don't, Rhoda," said Aunt Mary ; 
^^ Delia meant no harm; 'tis of no conse^ 
quence, and all very foolish. Say you 
won't do it again, Delia." 

^^ Rhoda," said Aunt Delia, ''1 won't 
ever again try to correct your vulgarity* 
^ What's bom in the bone is bred in the 
flesh.' " 

Aunt Wood's impulse was to retire to 
her room in company with her knitting,* 
but she stayed because she wished to be 
civil to the Dents. 

Aunt Mary peeled a peat and sent it 
to Aunt Wood to appease her feelings, 
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which Aunt Wood rejected, as she did 
all dessert that day. 

Aunt Delia actually peeled one for 
JanQt. The little girl thought it must be 
meant for some one else, never having 
received such a mark of attention from 
Aunt Delia before. 

^' Don't give 'em wine^ Esau. Time 
enough for 'em to have wine when they're 
old and want it. Give 'em a glass of 
water, with a half-glass of gooseberry 
wine in it, if you like." 

However the Tudors had a glass of 
wine each, and Uncle Esau wanted them 
to have more. 

Janet was very glad when tea-time 
came. They could not go out into the 
garden again, nor into Uncle Esau's room, 
and she did not know what to say to the 
Dents, who stood mute, hand in hand, by 
the side of the- fire. But tea soon came, 
and afterwards they were to go home. 

The Dents' own carriage and servants 
came for them. Aunt Wood and Uncle 
Jeremiah were assiduous in wrapping 
them up ; they insisted on their having an 
(extra cloak. They took an affectionate 
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leave of them, and Uncle Jeremiah gave 
them each a sovereign for pocket money. 
When they were gone, he returned to the 
Tudors and gave them each a shilling. 

Rich people should always have more 
given them than poor, they want it so 
much more ! Papa Dent would think well 
of Uncle Jeremiah for his liberality. 
Papa Tudor knew him too thoroughly to 
alter his opinion. 

Uncle Esau, dense Uncle Esau, wrap- 
ped up the little Tudors and put them 
into the carriage, under the care of old 
Isaac. 

Poor Sister Jane's children left mother- 
less, and with hot a very careful father ! 
He did not know what Brother Jeremiah 
had done. He scarcely knew whether 
he ought not to have made the Dents a 
present; but then they did not want it, 
they had everything at home. He found 
in his purse three new half-sovereigns. 
When he was in the yard, safe from Aunt 
Wood, he gave one to each of the little 
Tudors. 

" Oh ! Uncle Esau," exclaimed Janet, 
*^but I don't think we ought to take it. 
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Uncle Jeremiah has given us each a shil- 
ling." 

"You might want it yourself," said 
Tom. 

Harry said nothing. 

" Keep them," said Uncle Esau, " but 
don't tell Aunt Wood." 

They went home very noisy and very 
happy. Isaac told Grrace that "he was 
well nigh distracted ; the people might 
ha' thought 'twere a Bedlam o' wild Ingins 
broke loose." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Grace was busy turning out the spare 
bed-room, the best bed-room she called 
it. No one had slept in it since her mis- 
tress's death ; it had therefore been used 
as a repository for all manner of articles. 
It was so convenient to put them out of 
hand and out of the way, and there they 
stayed, and no one could touch them, 
because Grace kept the key in her pocket. 
She was rather crusty, and the task before 
her was discouraging. On the bed was a 
pile of worn-out and out-grown garments 
belonging to the children. Grace never 
promoted anything being given away, 
because it might be useful at some future 
time ; so there lay clothing of all descrip- 
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tions, mildewed and moth-eaten. Behind 
the door were dresses and petticoats six 
deep, four shawls, and a cloak. The best 
tea-trays were on the drawers in baize 
covers, together with a broken mustard- 
pot, a china dog without a tail, a ball of 
twine, and some tin-tacks. Each chair 
had as much as it could hold, and a large 
surplus bad fallen on the ground. On 
the mantel-shelf stood a row of empty and 
half-empty bottles. 

" Aunt Bridget is not coming till next 
week, is she, Grace ? " asked Janet. 

" No, she isn't." 

^^Then why are you in such a hurry 
about the room ? " 

^^ Why am I in a hurry ? Why, 
because Nancy's coining to wash to-mor- 
row, and I shall be busy, an' such a sight 
o' things to put away, I'm sur^ / can't 
tell where I'm to put 'em. Don't you be 
a-hindering of me, Miss Janet. What a 
dust 'tis ! " As she spoke she pulled down 
one of the bed-curtains, and the dust came 
showering down upon her. 

" Oh ! Grace, may I have this beautiful 
bluebottle?" 
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^' Yes, if you like; but I don't see as 
it's any good to you when youVe got it. 
There, take it away, an' don't trouble me 
now." 

" Shall I help you put the room 
straight?" 

" You may carry them bottles down- 
stairs if you like ; put 'em into that bas- 
ket, an' leave 'em on the kitchen dresser 
till I come down." 

Grace was perplexed as to what to do 
with the bottles, or rather with their con- 
tents. She would have liked to lock 
them up among her own private posses- 
sions, to be produced in cases of emer- 
gency, but her boxes were fiiU to over- 
flowing ; moreover, the bottles might break, 
and their contents might spoil her best 
gown and .shawl. There was the possi- 
bility too of their not keeping ; they might 
ferment, like last year's raspberry jam. 
She therefore came to the conclusion that 
the best thing to do would be to give the 
children a dose of medicine all round; 
'twas a shame to waste it, when so many 
people was wanting. No doubt it would 
do 'em good; it might save 'em some 
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future sickness. All this Grace considered 
while she was cleaning the spare bed- 
room, and she determined to carry it into 
execution as soon as the boys should 
return from school. The worst was, 
they'd make such a fuss. Master Harry 
were a terrible boy when he'd got to take 
medicine, which weren't often ; they were 
wholesome children, thank God, an' not 
like them Robinsons, who hadn't niver 
got the doctor out o' the house, an' 
weren't fit to be seen sometimes. But 
there, they should take their medicine, 
noise or no noise; 'twould do 'em good 
some time or other, an' so it didn't 
sin'ify. 

Grace came down-sto^irs and poured 
out the remains of a cough mixture. It was 
only half a wine-glass, therefore she filled 
it up with a lotion. The remainder of the 
lotion filled a glass, and there was some 
embrocation for a third ; there were also 
two pills and a powder. 

There was a knock at the door. It 
was Aunt Mary. 

" The boys not come home yet, I sup- 
pose ? Why, Grace, what are you doing 
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with all those bottles? Are you going to 
take all that medicine ? " 

"No, Miss Mary, I bean't covetous ^ 
whatever I may be." 

Grace felt quite hurt at the supposition 
that she was capable of appropriating the 
medicine to her own private benefit. 

" No, miss, I ain't a-going to take it 
myself; but it mightn't keep — ^the pre- 
serves didn't last year — an' 'tis best to use 
things whiles they's good; so I thought 
I'd give the children a dose round. They'll 
want it some day, an' I likes to forecast, 
an' it might save 'em some sickness." 

"For Grod's sake do nothing of the; 
kind ! You'll poison the children ! Throw 
it away at once. Why, some is marked 
embrocation! That's not meant to be 
taken," said Aunt Mary, in great alarm. 

" What's it for then. Miss Mary ? " 

" Why, to be rubbed in, for a sprain, 
perhaps, but I don't know. I can't say 
what it was had for ; throw it away." 

" If you think the children don't want 
it, I'll keep it myself if you please. I've 
felt a stiffiiess in my leg this last two or 
ihree days; maybe it'll do it good, as 
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you say 'tis to be rubbed in, an' FU keep 
the rest agin' I want 'em." 

^^ Do nothing of the kind, Grace, it 
may poison your leg. Throw it all away." 

Being rather suspicious that Grace 
would return to the charge, and admin- 
ister medicines when she was gone. Aunt 
Mary made sure by herself pouring the 
whole down the sink. Grace did not 
openly remonstrate, but she murmured 
something about waste, and good medi- 
cine what had cost money, and had been 
paid for, and so many poor people who 
could not afford to have what they wanted. 

*^ So your master's sister is coming to 
live with him, Grace." 

" Yes, Miss Mary, she is, an' I'll say 
at once I wish she weren't ; 'tis no good 
keeping one's feelings to one's self, — an' 
I've kep' master's house five year come 
Michaelmas, an' niver no waste, niver a 
button off from his shirt, nor a string off' 
from the children's clothes, unless so be 
that they've tore it off since I dressed 'em, 
which is like enough, seeing Master Harry 
spends most of his time breaking hedges, 
an' sich like, which it's a pity he should, — ► 
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an' it can't be expec' but one should have 
feelings, when one has kep' his house so 
long. An' now to have a missis which is 
no missis, an' I daresay don't know her 
right hand from her left, put over one, — 
an' the best bed-room, which is full o' dust, 
to clean an' tidy, — ^an* the bottles and 
things to put away, which there's no place 
for." 

^^No one finds any fault with youy 
Grace," said Aunt Mary soothingly. 
" Every one knows how much you've done 
for the children ; I don't know how they 
would have got on without you. But it's 
very natural that Mr Tudor should like 
to have his sister to live with him. It 
must be lonely for him sometimes." 

^' Do you know Miss Bridget ? " asked 
Grrace. 

"No." 

" No more don't I." Grace looked as 
much as to say, I know nothing about 
her, and I wish to know nothing, for what 
I shall know will most likely be bad. 

Aunt Mary quite understood the look. 

" Well, Grace," she said, " everything 
has its good and its bad side. If Miss 
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Tudor is like her brother she will haVe a 
good temper at any rate. I don't suppose 
she will wish to interfere when she finds 
what a good, careful housekeeper she has 
in you. You'll like her, and you'll be 
very glad to have some one to help you 
keep the children in order.'^ 

^^ Now, Miss Mary, that's what I'm. 
afeard of. I don't mind for myself, but 
I. love them children. They may 'most 
drive me crazy sometimes, but I love 'em 
for all that ; an' I couldn't bear to see 'em 
hurried about, an' told you mustn't do 
this, an' you mustn't do that; an' what 
do old maids know about children, boys 
'special, I should like to know ? An' Miss 
Tudor is an old maid, an' niver had no 
children of her own, begging your pardon, 
Miss Mary, which aren't an old maid, but'll 
be married some day." 

^^ Perhaps everything may be more 
pleasant than you think. At any rate,' 
don't set the ^children against their aunt, 
since she is coming." 

-^* J set 'em against her I — ^I'm no mis- 
chief-maker. Miss . Mary ; no one eve? 
could say that / set 'em quarrelling," 

VOL. I. » 
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''Here come the boys/' said Aunt 
Mary. The door burst open^ and there 
was a rush; but it was oidy Harry, in 
for a moment and out again. Grrace was 
after him. 

" Master Harry ! Master H^rry ! don't 
you hear me calling to you? An' don't 
you see your aunt ? An' niver to speak 
to her ! Well, that is behaviour ! " 

"I didn't see you, Aunt Mary; how 
do you do? I can't stay, because Jack 
Smith's waiting for me." 

"Then he must wait. I'm going to 
•have that waistcoat changed,'^ said Grrace. 

" It will do to-morrow." 

" No, it wanH do to-morrow. Nancy's 
coming to-morrow, an' I must sort titie 
clothes to-night." 

" It doesn't want washing." 

" Never you mind about that, / knows 
best. You put on the one I've brought 
down for you." 

" Hang the waistcoat I " exclaimed 
Harry. 

Aunt Mary quietly hung it up on a 
peg, and looked at him. 
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"What a fooKsh boy you think me, 
Aunt Mary, but it's such a bother." 

" You might have changed your waist- 
coat whilst you have been talking about it, 
and then you would not have kept Jack 
Smith waiting so long.'' 

The advent of Miss Bridget Tudor was 
variously regarded by the diflferent mem- 
bers of the Higgins fisimily,. according to 
their several dispositions. Aimt Mary 
thought that it would be pleasant for her 
brother-in-law to have his sister with him ; 
and as Janet grew older it became desir- 
able that she should have some other com- 
panion than Grrace. The boys too would 
probably be rather less riotous with a lady 
at the head of the house. But as she was 
unacquainted with Miss Tudor she could 
form no opinion as to the probabilities of 
happiness. To manage three children, 
accustomed hitherto to run wild, without 
the new restraint being considered as 
tjrranny, was no easy task, and when Aunt 
Mary heard Grace's opinion of. old maids' 
management she felt despondingly. She 
had called that afternoon on purpose to 
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see how Grace liked the prospect. She 
sympathized with the old senrant's feel- 
ings, and wished to make her look on 
Miss Tudor as a friend to her master and 
his children, rather than as a usurper of 
her dead mistress's place. She intended 
,to tell Miss Tudor of Grace's fidelity and 
intrinsic worth, and hoped the new-comer 
would see the propriety of not ruthlessly 
deposing her from her position of trust. 

Aunt Delia looked favourably on the 
expected arrival. She wanted some one 
to go about with, some one with whom 
she could pay state visits. She thought 
Miss Tudor might answer this purpose. 
As the eldest female representative of an 
iold femily, Aunt Delia had pictured to 
herself a lady, past middle age, with an 
aristocratic face, and dressed on proper 
occasions in velvet and point lace. She 
therefore was enthusiastic as to the benefit 
it would be to the little Tudors to have 
their aunt with them. 

Aunt Wood said that Fulk Tudor want- 
;ed some one bad enough to keep his house^ 
that was certain^ — ^that she'd no doubt but 
the waste and dirt were dreadful — ^not that 
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she ever vrent into it, not fehe, nof ever 
intended to; she'd no doubt but that 
Grace robbed him. Aunt Mary denied 
this, and said that Grace was honest and 
faithful, " Never tell me about servants 
being honest and faithful," said Aunt 
Wood, " / know better. If they're not 
looked after they rob you, and waste your 
things, which is as bad. Don't tell me 
about honest servants* Didn't Anne steal 
my silver thimble, which my grand- 
mother gave me when I was a young girl, 
because I was on a visit and couldn't look 
after her ? And Emma, that tall girl, 
took a crooked sixpence out of my work- 
box; you knoto she did, Mary, and yet 
you'll say that servants are honest, and 
you'd trust 'em ! If ever you've a house of 
your own, you'll be robbed and waste your 
husband's goods. Fulk Tudor's children 
want looking after, I'm sure, they behave 
bad enough. They ought to take pattern 
by their cousins Dent. Not that it's likely 
that their aunt Tudor will do them any 
good, nor the house neither. Most likely 
she's like her brother, and her head cram 
ftiU of books and stuff; too genteel to 
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make a pie or a pudding, if she knows how^ 
which isn't at all likely, though I daresay 
she's not too genteel to eat it of other f 
people's making and paying for. However^ 
it's not my business who comes into Fulk 
Tudor's house, and thank God it isn't ! " 
With this feeling of pious gratitude Aunt 
Wood knitted on with increased speed. 

Uncle Jeremiah had ascertained that 
Miss Tudor had a little property at her 
own disposal; he therefore promoted her 
coming. She might become interested 
in her nephews and niece ; at any rate if 
anything went wrong while she was in the 
house Jeremiah would not feel himself 
compelled to take the children. 

Uncle Esau had no opinion on the sub- 
ject. He seldom thought about anything^ 
not happening actually before his eyes; 
and Miss Tudor was as yet a myth to him. 

And those most concerned in the new 
arrival, the young Tudors, thought least 
about it of any one. They lived as children 
do day by day, and did not trouble about 
coming good or ill. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" So master's sister's a-eoming to live 
with him/' remarked Nancy. 

" Who told you that ? " asked Grace 
rather sharply. 

" Oh ! I've heard it from two or three. 
An' me an' the cook at Mrs Robinson's 
were talking about it last night, an' she 
was a-saying as how she thinked you 
wouldn't like it, after ke'ping master's 
house so many year j an' she wondered if 
you'd stop ? 

'' Stop ! 0' course I shall. Folks had 
better mind their own business." 

^^ Well, no ofltence, I hopes, Grrace. I'm 
sure the cook at Mra Robinson's spoke 
most friendly, an' only hoped you'd be 
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comfor'able, which she was sure she 
shouldn't be." 

" Comfortable ! O' course I shall be. 
Master's sister'U be a lady. What might 
you take her for ? " 

However much Grace might herself 
dislike the prospect of Miss Tudor's coming, 
she would not allow outsiders to perceive 
anything like dissension within the camp. 

" I'm sure I never said she wererCt a 
lady, nor thought it neither; upon which 
I'd take my Bible oath." 

" Well, you hadn't better. An' it's no 
business o' yours, nor the cook at Mrs 
Robinson's neither ; an' she'd better mind 
her own, an' not her neighbour's ; an' clean 
her door-step better, which is a disgrace 
to a respectable house; an' the knocker, 
which haven't no brightness, which it 
ought, seeing it's brass; an' the kitchen 
winder, which haven't no need of a blind, 
'cause nobody can't see out by raison 
6' the dirt." Having relieved her mind, 
Grace went away. 

Nancy went on ironing. She had a 
horse full of shirts airing before the fire. 
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Janet came and got inside the horse, it 
was so warm and comfortable there. 

" Now, Miss Janet, you mustn't come 
an^ ke'p the fire from my shirts like that* 
You're rumpling 'em too." 

" Well, I won't, Nancy. It won't hurt 
if I put my stool inside and sit. I shan't 
keep the fire from them much." 

By and by she came out firom be- 
hind the clothes-horse, and stood watching 
Nancy iron. She thought she should like 
to try. She took an iron from the stove, 
and got one of her own pocket-handker- 
chiefs and laid it smooth, as she saw Nancy 
do, and ironed as hard as. she could. One 
comer was very rough, so she held the 
iron down on it for some time very hard. 
There was a suspicious-looking smoke, and 
when she took up the iron the comer was 
scorched brown. 

" Oh ! Nancy, look here ! What shall I 
do?" exclaimed poor Janet. ^* Will it 
come out ? Do wash it, Nancy ! " 

" It ain't o' no good washing it ; it'll 
only bring it into a hole. There, don't 
trouble, Miss Janet, I don't suppose it's 
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much matter; ifs only one o^ your old 
ones." 

"Now, I can't have you boys in here," 
remonstrated Nancy, They had come in, 
rushed round the kitchen, and ensconsed 
themselves behind the clothes-horse. 

" Oh ! what a jolly great fire, and our 
hands are so cold ! " 

"Now you must come out of that. 
Bless my heart, Master Harry an' Master 
Tom, there's two o' master's shirts on the 
ground, an' a cravat under the grate, an' a 
wonder a hot cinder hadn't failed out upon 
it!" 

The boys showed no disposition to 
move. 

"If you behaves bad, I shan't give 
you nufl&n'." 

Nancy produced from her pocket three 
peppermint lozenges of unusual dimen- 
sions, a pink, a yellow, and a blue. They 
looked particularly chalky and disagree- 
able, but were much esteemed by the 
young Tudors. From time immemorial 
she had been accustomed to bring them as 
a bribe to secure respectful behaviour to- 
wards her clothes-horse. 
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"What pretty ones youVe brought 
this time ! '' said Harry. " Which shall I 
choose ? " 

" Ladies ftist ! " said Nancy. " You 
should let your sister take which she likes, 
Master Harry." 

" Oh ! I say, I don't see that that's fair. 
Well, you may choose if you like, make 
haste, Janet." 

Janet chose the blue, and retired to eat 
it behind the clothes-horse. The boys 
went away. 

" So the children have come to muslin 
frills at last, have 'em ! " said Nancy. 

" Muslin frills ! No, that they haven't, 
an' there's no likelihood as iver they will. 
Our children never wore anything but 
French cambric, an' never will, an' the 
Queen's children can't wear no better. 
What can you be thinking on, Nancy ! " 

" This ain't French cambric, nor cam - 
brie at all," said Nancy. 

"Not French cambric! What is it 
then, I should like to know ? It's my be- 
lief you don't know French cambric from 
hoUand!" 

" Not know French cambric ! " said 
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Nancy, who felt her credit as a laundress to 
be at stake, to say nothing of her know- 
ledge of fine linen, lace- work, and em- 
broidery of every description, and her c6m- 
petency to pass an opinion on such articles 
from which there should be no appeal. "Not 
know French cambric ! When the dozens 
an' dozens, ari dozens as I've ironed in my 
time, to say nuffin' o' shirt fronts, an' Sir 
Gregory's pocket-han'kerchiefs, which the 
last set isn't so fine as what he had afore, 
an' which they tolled me, Mr Peck did, 
was on account o' the Battle o' Waterloo, 
where all them as makes it was killed. An' 
Mrs Dent's babies' caps with the lace 
crowns, which looks p^,rtic'lar han'some 
with the lace rosette at the side, an' which 
takes yards ari yards of lace, an' is ivery 
bit rale Brussels, an' which Mrs Dent puts 
on or leaves oflF, according as whether 'tis 
a boy or a girl, only the boy died, — ^an' yet 
I don't know French cambric ! ! ! " 

" You may have ironed all the cambric 
in England for what I care," said Grrace- 
" All I say is that my children don't niver 
wear anything else, an' niver had nuffin' 
else to their name." 
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*^Well, look at this yourself/^ said 
Nancy. " If this is French cambric, I don't 
know nuffin' about it, an' niver ironed a 
cambric fiill in my life." 

All this time Janet was sitting eating 
her peppermint behind the clothes-horse, 
and her heart was beating pit-a-pat. 

^^ This is none of ours," said Grace. 
" Somebody else's must have got into the 
wash, an' I don't see how that could be. 
Count 'em over, Nancy, an' see how many 
you've got." 

Nancy counted, but there was only the 
right number. 

"Well!" 

"Well!" 

.. "Somebody must have stole one, an' 
put one o' theirs instead." 

" Let me look at it," said Grace. " 'Tis 
m^de exac'ly like ours, an' has a button 
at the end the same pattern as ours." 

" There's many buttons made alike, an' 
they might have bought it at the same 
^hqp," said Nancy. 

"'Tisn't many frills as has a button 
behind, which I put on myself to ke'p ^em 
jdown^ 'cause our boys ^as niver lidy.'^ 
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" Other people might have found out 
that," said Nancy. ! 

Grace shook her head. 

" Miss Janet, do you know anything I 

about this?" 

Janet did not answer, but remained be- 
hind the clothes-horse. 

" Come, Miss Janet, do you not know 
anything about your brother's frill ? " 

Thus appealed to, there was no escape. 
Janet came from her hiding-place, and gave 
as modified an account as she could of the 
torn frill, and how she had replaced it, and 
then stood in the middle of the kitchen, 
feeling herself a detected culprit. 

^^ Well, I'm sure ! " exclaimed Grrace. 

*^ Only to think on it I " said Nancy. 

" What a sperrit he have ! " 

" He ought to be a sodgOT ! " 

" A sodger ! A gineral, I should say." 

" Why, he's quite a patriarch ! " 

"He needn't to have tore his frill 
though." 

" Only to think I he wouldn't wear 
French cambric 'cause he thought th' 
inimy made it, bless his sweet face ! " 

« He'll have to, for all that. My clul^ 
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dren shan't wear nuffin' else, an' so it don't 
sin'ify. If the French did make it, for my 
part Fd get all I could out of 'em." 

With the expressed intention on Grace's 
part of informing Master Tom that, what- 
ever might be his feelings of patriotism, it 
was unnecessary to manifest them in the 
destruction of his olothes, the matter ended, 
much to Janet's relief, though to her great 
astonishment. Grace knew from experi- 
ence that complaining to Mr Tudor would 
be useless ; he never punished his children. 
Also popular feeling ran high at that time. 
Our now friendly neighbours were pitted 
agamst us, and we against them. Here, as 
oftentimes in cases of real importance^ 
party feeling influenced the judgment. 
Tom's piece of mischief was regarded ra- 
ther as a feat to be admired, and he be- 
came a hero. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Grace was, as she expressed it, ^^ all of 
A flurry,'^ and her temper was by no means 
placid, on the afternoon of Miss Bridget 
.Tijidor's expected arrival. She vented 
part of her ill-humour on the baker, for 
^ving such a loud knock, which gave her, 
she said, " quite a turn," ^^ an' he needn't 
•to have knocked again if she didn't come 
in a minit, as though a body was deaf; 
giving himself such airs, indeed!" The 
remainder was expended on Janet and 
her brothers, who persisted in playing 
about, making dirty hands and tumbled 
hair. Grace's ambition was for her chil- 
dren to look like young gentlemen and a 
yoimg lady, and to find favour in the eyes 
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of their aunt. She had a notion of the 
importance of first impressions. She 
would have liked to have dressed them in 
gorgeous array, and to have seen them 
with immaculate faces and hands, and 
without a hair out of place, seated motion- 
less, like so many Dutch dolls, on three 
chairs in the parlour ; but the young 
Tudors were like anything rather than 
automatons ; however, she succeeded in 
driving them into the parlour, and shutting 
them in, to keep them out of ^* furder mis* 
chief; " then she went to get tea. Grace 
did not in the least know what kind of a 
lady she was to ^expect, but whatever she 
might be, she wished everything to look 
at the best possible advantage. However 
little she might admit it to the world, 
she was nevertheless perfectly aware that 
her master's fortunes were falling, and 
this she strove to conceal from every one, 
whether relative or stranger. She had 
cleaned and furbished up the house as well 
as she could, and had got out the extra- 
best tea-things, in order to impress Miss 
Tudor. 

YOI«. X, JQ 
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" Now, rally, Master Hany, 'tis enough 
to drive a body out o' their senses," 

Grace had come in with the tea-things; 
Janet and Tom were looking over a book, 
quietly enough ; but Harry had made a 
little bonfire inside the fender ; it was 
smoking out into the room, and his hands 
were black. 

" Oh ! Master Harry, "an' the pains I've 
took to make you clean." 

^^Well, never mind, I'll put it back 
into the grate if you like, and go and 
wash my hands at the pump." 

"An' look at the blacks; the table- 
cloth must be shook." 

" Do you think aunt will come soon ? " 
asked Janet. 

" I'm sure I hopes not, till I've dusted 
the room. Never was such children ! " 

Janet had not thought much about her 
aunt's coming, but as she sat by the fire 
in the dusk waiting her arrival, she began 
speculating what she would be like. 
Would she be like Aunt Wood ? She 
hoped not. She did not like Aunt Wood. 
Was Aunt Wood good ? She supposed she 
must be, because she talked so much about 
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what people ought to do, and what they 
ought not; she evidently knew all about 
it, and saw so clearly how very bad her 
neighbours were, that Janet supposed it 
must be owing to the light of her own 
superior virtue. However, she would not 
like to live with Aunt Wood. Then she 
thought, suppose Aunt Wood should die, 
of course she would go to heaven, all good 
people do ; and suppose she, Janet, were 
to die, she would not wish to go anywhere 
else, — ^but it would be unpleasant living 
with Aunt Wood. Then she thought she 
remembered something about " many 
mansions." The idea which presented 
itself was that of large red-brick houses 
with railings in front, and a flight of steps 
up to the door; perhaps hereafter Aunt 
Wood might occupy one, and herself a 
very distant one, which she hoped might 
be the case. Her speculations were in- 
terrupted by a loud rap at the door. The 
children rushed out, and were pushed back 
into the parlour by Grace. 

"So these are your children, Fulk. 
How do, my dear ? " " Kiss me," to Janet. 
^' How do, my dears? but I don't kiss boys." 
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Aunt Bridget was tall, and was attired 
in a brown habit with a very poke bonnet. 
She carried in her hand a leather bag 
with a steel chain and clasp, an umbrella 
and wraps innumerable, which she would 
not intrust to her brother, lest he should 
lose them. Two men brought in a trunk 
of huge proportions, while three more and 
a carpet-bag, besides four band-boxes, 
stood outside. 

" I'll go up-stairs if your servant will 
bring up my things, Fulk." 

"Don't be long, Grace has got tea 
waiting, and you must be tired." 

Mr Tudor sat down by the fire and 
took Janet on his knee. Half an hour 
passed ; Grace came in and out rather im- 
patiently, but no Miss Bridget had made 
her appearance. At last she came quietly 
down, in her ordinary dark dress and 
white cap and handkerchief, with a work- 
box under her arm as big as many a pack- 
ing case, and a number of sundries, the 
uses of which Janet could not divine. 

Aunt Bridget poured out tea, which 
passed without anything particular hap- 
pening. Then she opened her work-box, 
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and looked as though she might have 
lived there all her life. 

The settling down to work was an im- 
portant piece of business. First there 
was the great work-box itself, placed ex- 
actly in 'front, it must neither be on the 
right nor on the left ; then there was a 
pin-cushion, which screwed on to the table ; 
a tidy on one side, in which were depo- 
sited an end of thread, a bent pin, the 
broken rim of a button, or any other useless 
article which most people iJirow into the 
fire. Thread, needle-case, and scissors 
were arranged in order. When these 
were placed Aunt Bridget drew a candle 
towards her, and screwed on a little green 
shade, which, she considered to be good 
for the eyes, and then out of the great box 
she took a tiny morsel of cambric, which 
she began hemming. 

Mr Tudor looked wonderingly at this 
paraphernalia. 

The boys had escaped after tea, and 
Janet had seated herself on the hearth-rug 
with a book. 

"My dear, you'll hurt your eyes 
reading there." 
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*^No, Aunt Bridget; I can see quite 
well-" 

" My deax^ you will, and you're stoop- 
ing dreadfully. Come to the table." 

" I'd rather stay here." 

" Little girls must do as they're bid." 

Janet looked appealingly at her father; 
he was deeply absorbed in the contents of 
a paper which he had taken out of his 
pocket, and had heard nothing of what 
had passed ; Janet did not like to inter- 
rupt him, therefore, although wonderingly 
and reluctantly, she obeyed Aunt Bridget. 
A vague idea crossed her mind that Aunt 
Bridget might prove an unpleasant addi- 
tion to their household. She did not read 
much longer, but went into the kitchen. 
The boys were there. 

*^I'm glad Aunt Bridget didn't kiss 
fw^," said Harry. 

"Why? "asked Janet. 

"She's ugly," answered Harry. "I 
don't like her; she's not a bit like our 
mother. She was pretty, and I liked to 
look at her, but Aunt Bridget has got a 
face like a dried-up pippin." 
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CHAPTER X. 



Miss Tudor's arrival had been looked 
favourably on by all except Grace. People 
who troubled themselves about their neigh- 
bours^ affairs supposed that she would 
visit and receive company, and keep that 
good-for-nothing Harry Tudor in order, 
and dress Janet like other children, and 
that the household would be conducted like 
other households, which certainly had not 
been the case of late. But everything went 
on much as usual to all* but Janet. The 
boys went to school, and afterwards em- 
ployed themselves as they liked. Mr Tudor 
went his way. Grace attended to the 
house-keeping. Miss Tudor pursued her 
methodical way, rising at a certain hour, 
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and going to bed with equal exactness, tak- 
ing her daily walk, and for the rest of her 
time sitting at a little table with her work 
paraphernalia spread out round her, hem- 
ming endless strips of cambric. 

Janet liked, when her lessons were pre- 
pared for the next day, to take her little 
stool to the side of the fire, and sit and 
read during the remainder of the evening. 
What she read was of a very promiscuous 
description ; some of it perhaps not always 
very fit for her, but on the whole she 
derived more good than harm, and very 
much pleasure. She possessed some few 
children's books, but as she almost knew 
these by heart, she often read any books 
which her father left about, and news- 
papers. 

Aunt Bridget did not at all approve of 
this state of things. She had imbibed most 
rigid and contracted views of right and 
wrong; views driven to an extreme, be- 
cause of the false taste and profligacy of 
the age. Undoubtedly many of the cus- 
toms of the day were based on false prin- 
ciples and false taste, and when this was 
the case of course they were wrong. From 
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this Aunt Bridget and her clique reasoned 
altogether falsely, and went off in a wrong 
direction. A certain custom was question- 
able in taste and principle, it was wrong, 
but it was fashionable — ^therefore to be 
fashionable was to be wrong, and therefore 
every one who looked like their neighbours 
was bad, and every one who did not was 
good. Virtue consisted in reading dismal 
books and wearing poke bonnets, vice in 
reading pleasant books and wearing bright 
ribbons. It was right to mortify the inclina- 
tions, not that that of which we deprived 
ourselves should benefit others, but because 
there was virtue in mortification, and it was 
wrong to enjoy the good things which God 
had bestowed. This was the substance of 
their doctrine carried to its extreme, and 
this in degree was practised by Aunt Bridg- 
et, and this she strove to enforce oa 
others. 

The boys were quite beyond her con- 
trol; but she hoped to save Janet from 
destruction. She was perfectly conscien- 
tious in what she did, and had made con^ 
siderable sacrifice of personal convenience, 
in order to come and keep her brother'a 
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house. But her knowledge of the woild 
was Terj limited, and hst experience of 
diildien, more especiany <^ hoys^ still less. 
It was dismaying to Janet, when she 
came home from school intending to read 
all the evening, to find some woik put 
ready fixr her, and to have to sit op pro- 
perly by tiie side of Annt Bridget and sew; 
not that she disliked sewing in itself, but 
die foimd this dnlL Her annt did not 
talk mnch, and when she did, her convers- 
ation did not amuse Janet. She wondered 
sometimes what children did who had 
mammas, whether they w^ne made to sit 
np and work all the erening. Sometimes 
she felt disposed to cry ; then she would be 
awakened fix>m her reverie by Amit Bridget 
saying in her grave voice, ''Janet, my 
dear, you must try to remember the scissors 
go on tUs side of the pin-cushion, not on 
that ; ^ or, " Sit up, Janet, and don't cross 
your feet." Mr Tudor was but little at 
home, and Harry out almost always, and 
Tom with Dr Thorpe, and Janet was the 
only one who experienced the weight of the 
atmosphere within-doors. Grace perceived 
the state of things, though they did not af- 
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feet her, and she came to the conclusion that 
" Miss Bridget were a most terrible worrit, 
a-worriting after what weren't no good." 

Aunt Bridget had great misgivings on 
account of her brother and his family, and 
not without cause; but she did not see 
where the evil lay, and consequently could 
not remedy it. 

Janet wanted a new frock; Aunt 
Bridget thought some of Mrs Tudor's 
might be altered to fit her. She went up- 
stairs and unlocked a press to see what 
there was, and just as she did so, there was 
a knock at the door ; it was Aunt Wood. 

Aunt Wood thought favourably of Aunt 
Bridget, on account of her unfashionable 
attire. To wear garments of antiquated 
shape, which looked as though they might 
have lain by for ten years, bespoke 
economy and thrift in Aunt Wood's eyes. 
She had no doubt but that Miss Tudor was 
a most respectable person, who had laid 
by some money which she would leave to 
the little Tudors, therefore the Higgins 
would not be called on to do anything for 
them. On this account she thought it right 
to call on Bridget Tudor, though she had 
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thought never to set foot in Fulk Tudor's 
house again. Very like Bridget Tudor 
might be glad to know where you might 
buy things cheap in Holme; this Aunt 
Wood could tell her. There were some shops 
where you could get things for next to 
nothing, if you didn't mind their being a 
little mildewed. Last week she had bought 
a silk, a great bargain, because of the spots^ 
which only showed in one light, and if she 
had given full price for a new piece of 
goods, it might have become spotted lying 
by [in her cupboard, which was rather 
damp, because she never had a fire in her 
bed-room ; it was much better that the 
tradesman should bear the loss than her. 

Aunt Bridget told Aunt Wood of her 
intention as to Janet's attire. 

'^ Very good," said Aunt Wood, " if you 
can find anything fit for her to wear ; but 
I'm afiraid there's nothing but trumpery 
among Sister Jane's things. However, I'll 
go up with you and see what there is." 

Aunt Bridget xmlocked the press. The 
first thing which met their eyes was an 
Indian muslin with little gold spots on it^ 
and a lace veil. 
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"Ah!" said Aunt Wood, "that's the 
way Sister Jane's fortune went, /remember 
her going to the theatre dressed up like 
a play-actor. / told her my mind, and 
what it would come to, I can promise you ; 
and I told Fulk Tudor he ought to be 
ashamed of himself, and to know better than 
to take her, instead of sitting at home to 
her sewing, like a respectable woman." 

Aunt Wood appeared to be comforted 
by her words having come true, 
. Aunt Bridget said nothing, but looked as 
though she hardly liked to touch the things. 
She remembered something about plaiting 
of hair, wearing of gold, and putting on of 
apparel, and resolved to get rid of the 
things in some way as soon as possible; 
to allow them to remain in the house after 
3he wa9 aware of their existence would be 
to call down a judgment on herself. 
Hitherto she had erred in ignorance; per- 
haps though this might be the reason why 
she had hemmed three strips of cambric 
awry, and why a bottle of ink was found 
upset in her work-box. 

" Muslin dresses with lace I " exclaimed 
Aunt Wood. " That cost a deal. / re- 
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member her having 'em made. / always 
said that she or her children 'ud live to want 
a penny." 

" It's a pretty muslin ; it might do for 
Janet in the summer," said Aunt Bridget. 

^' The muslin's well enough, but not 
strong; muslins never Eire. She should 
have had a stuff, or, if that was too warm, a 
good stout print. That's what her mother 
had, and thath what I always wore, and 
Wood left me a good bit of money, I can 
tell you." 

*^ However, I think Janet might wear 
the dresses with the lace picked off; I 
should not like her to wear the lace; it 
might be a stumbling-block to her." 

^^ You may depend on it, it 'udhelp her 
vanity. Grirls are always vain now-a-days. 
I wasn't so when /was young, nor you nei- 
ther, Bridget Tudor. We knew what money 
was worth, and when we'd got it we'd keep 
it, and not spend it over a parcel of trum- 
pery." 

Aunt Bridget did not reply ; with all 
her plain dressing she had never been one 
to save money ; none of the Tudors ever 
did. 
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" The lace could be put on the toilette 
cloths," said Aunt Bridget. ^ ^ I remarked the 
other day that several wanted new fringe." 

It is a remarkable thing that people 
who think personal adornment sinftJ have 
not the slightest scruple in ornamenting 
their houses and household goods. 

Aunt Wood said, "Very right. It'll 
save buying; and Fd make Janet sew it 
on, if I was you." 

" Janet sews very well," said Aunt 
Bridget. 

" Humph ! Fm glad she can do any- 
thing respectable ; she's mostly tearing her 
clothes with those good-for-nothing bro- 
thers of hers." 

"Yes, Fm very sorry she's been run- 
ning so wild ; but it isn't so bad now. She 
sits with me when she comes home from 
school." 

" I'm glad to hear it. She never should 
have done it if they'd have listened to me } 
I'd have shut her up." 

They turned over silks and muslins, and 
dresses of various delicate textures. 

"What could a respectable woman 
want with such things ! " said Aunt Wood 
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indignantly. ^^Your brother oughtn't to 
have let her." 

^^ These things were bought before they 
were married," said Aunt Bridget. 

^* She wouldn't have bought 'em if he 
hadn't liked 'em," replied Aunt Wood. 

^^ I don't know ; I dare say she liked 
them herself, or she wouldn't have had 
them." 

" I've no patience," said Aunt Wood ; 
"people bring their own trouble, and de- 
serve it." 

" Oh ! no, no, you don't mean that ; 
don't say that." Aunt Bridget, with all 
her rigid notions, was soft-hearted, and she 
felt kindly towards every one who suflFered, 
simply because they suffered, no matter 
from what cause. 

" Why not, I should like to know ? " 
said Aunt Wood, 

"Because," said Aunt Bridget, "we 
all do wrong, and all suffer for it, and 
should suffer more if we had what we de- 
served ; but it is written, ' Blessed are the 
merciftil.' I think my brother and his 
wife have done very wrong ; where he can 
have learnt such notions I can't think ; but 
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don't let's be hard on them, it mayn't be 
as wrong in them as it would be in ns, be- 
cause their temptation may have been 
greater; and the punishment will come 
without our adding to it ; and she is gone, 
poor thing." 

Aunt Bridget had spoken from the im- 
pulse of a kind heart, rather than accord- 
ing to the rigid and contracted views of 
her own narrow sect. 

Aunt Wood did not speak for a minute 
or two. She could not in the least under- 
stand the spirit of tlie words she had heard ; 
it was as though they had been spoken in 
an unknown tongue, but they quieted her. 
After a while she said, — 

'^ I can't tell where Jane got her extra- 
vagant notions from. I can tell you. Miss 
Tudor, the Higgins have been a particular 
saving family." 

'^ I want something warm for the win- 
ter, these muslins are only fit for the sum- 
mer," said Aunt Bridget. 

" A good stuff you want," said Aunt 
Wood. 

"And here is one," At the bottom of 
the press was a brown stuff dress, the colour 
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of which even Aunt Bridget must admit to 
be unexceptionable. 

The street door opened. 

*' That's Janet," said Aunt Wood. 
" We might try on the dress now and see 
how it fits." She went to the top of the 
stairs and called out, " Janet Tudor, come 
up here ! " 

Janet came up, surprised and not par- 
ticularly pleased to see Aunt Wood there. 

" Now, Janet," continued Aunt Wood, 
" put down your books, and take oflF your 
frock. Your aunt Bridget and me have 
been so good as to look out one of your 
mother's dresses for you ; it'll want alter- 
ing though." 

" Oh ! Aunt Bridget, not this ugly 
brown, but that blue that's on the chair 
there." 

" You'll have this or none," said Aunt 
Wood severely. 

" It's not much amiss, is it ? " said Aunt 
Bridget. ^^ It really fits very well ; a little 
too short in the sleeve perhaps." 

"Oh! no. Aunt Bridget; it's not too 
short in the sleeves," said Janet. " All the 
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girls are Wearing such ^ry short sleeves, 
not nearhf so long as this." 

"You'll have it made as yoiir a^nt 
chooses," said Aunt Wood. 

" I can have a little bit stitched on to 
the sleeves, to be sure," said Aunt Bridget 
in a musing way, as though deliberating a 
matter of much importance. 

" But why should you, Aunt Bridget ? 
Every one wears them short," said Janet. 

" Janet, my dear," said Aunt Bridget, 
" I should be sorry you thought about your 
dress, and looked as though you conformed 
to the fashions of the world, which are 
sinful." 

"I shall think much more about it if 
you make me wear such long sleeves," said 
Janet. " All the girls at Miss Browne's 
will tell me of them." 

" My dear, I'm sorry to know you take 
any notice of what silly girls say on a sub- 
ject of so little importance." 

" Then, if it's a subject of little import- 
ance, why do you alter the sleeves ? " said 
Janet. " I think you'd much better let 
them be." 

" Is that what they teach you at 
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school?" said Aunt Wood; "to answer 
your betters ! You'll have just what dress 
me and your Aunt Bridget think proper, 
and you'll have it made as we choose, 
too." 

Having said this, Aunt Wood found 
that it was time for her to return home. 
Aunt Bridget locked up the press, and they 
all went down-stairs. 
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CHAPTER XL 



^^ You're idle, Janet," said Aunt Bridg- 
et. "Go on with your work, and don't 
look out of the window." 

" It's getting dark, and I can't see to 
stitch any longer, and I've pricked my 
finger." 

" Well, you can put by your work and 
take your knitting. Fold it up neatly, and 
put it in the left-hand comer of the 
drawer. Yesterday you put it in the 
wrong place." 

Janet took her knitting. 

"I don't want to do any more, Aunt 
Bridget." 

"I heard Aunt Wood say that when 
she was a little girl she used to knit all her 
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own stockings. I am afraid if you had 
none but what you knit you'd soon be 
without any." 

" I'd rather than have to knit them ; 
and I don't like Aunt Wood." 

" My dear, I'm sorry to hear you say 
so. Aunt Wood is a good woman, I have 
no doubt. We should always like good 
people ; besides, we should hve uncles, and 
aunts, and near relations." 

" I don't love Aunt Wood for all that, 
and I don't wish to be like her." 

And then Janet began to think whe- 
ther the bare fact of relationship did really 
make you love people, and she came to the 
conclusion that it did not ; on the contrary, 
if relations were disagreeable, the fact of 
relationship made it so much the worse 
for you, and you disliked them much 
more than if they were only acquaint- 
ances; being so closely connected you 
were made to feel all their disagreeable 
qualities in fiill force. Janet felt sure that 
she would not have disliked Aunt Wood 
nearly so much if she had not been her 
aiunt. 
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" There's papa coming, and two gen-- 
tlemBn.^' 

Mr Tudor came in with Mr Bateman 
and his son. 

Mr Bateman had found in Mr Tudor 
something different to the usual run of 
people in Holme. In a business point of 
view it was a loss to any one who employ- 
ed Mr Tudor; but he was a delightful 
companion. Mr Bateman was totally dif- 
ferent from Jeremiah Higgins. He was, like 
him, a manufacturer, but he was an edu- 
cated man. He valued money for its uses, 
and looked on it rather as a means for 
happiness and usefulness than as possess- 
ing any good in itself. There was much 
benevolent feeling in his connecting him- 
self with Mr Tudor. True, he wanted an 
agent, but there were many common 
minds who would have done his work 
better. Mr Bateman had met Mr Tudor, 
and had liked him. He had seen hini 
gradually losing position, allowing him- 
self to be trampled down without a single 
vice, simply, it appeared, from want of 
strength of will, which is half the battle. 
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Mr Bateman knew the Higgins family, 
with their narrow views and conceits ; he 
thought a turning-point was reached, and 
that Mr Tudor might do well if some 
strong kindly hand would give him a lift. 
He felt an interest in the children, as well 
as in their father; the two bright boys, 
and Janet with her deep earnest eyes. 

With Jeremiah Higgins the employer 
and employed stood immensely apart; 
Jeremiah, on the pinnacle of wealth, look- 
ing down into the valley where dwelt 
those he paid. Mr Bateman, on the con- 
trary, was only conscious that his agent 
was a more talented and much better read 
man thai himself, and that some of his 
pleasantest evenings had been spent in his 
company. He had never as yet been to 
Mr Tudor's house, and now he came to 
hear Mr Tudor read a new work which 
had just made its appearance. Mr Tudor 
was a good reader, and good reading was 
a treat to Mr Bateman. The only reading 
he heard was at church, and the rector 
droned like an old humble-bee. 

A new style of literature was coming 
in, much canvassed, as is usually the case. 
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Old people liked the old, laboured, artificial 
style, and the young raved frantically after 
Byron. It was the " Siege of Corinth '^ 
which Mr Bateman had brought in his 
pocket for Mr Tudor to read to him. 

" How bitter most of his works are,'* 
said Mr Bateman. 

^^ Rather a vein of misanthropy runs; 
through them, which breaks out every now 
and then in bitterness." 

" Yes, you are right." 

" He writes like a man whose domestic 
life has been a mistake, and an unhappy 
one." 

"You always lay such stress on domes- 
tic life, Tudor; I've heard you do it in 
other instances." 

"I do; a man is more influenced by 
what his home is than by most things." 

" You're one of the last men I should 
expect to hear say so» You have just the 
qualities which attract others, and which 
make living in public pleasant. I should 
have fancied you would have given domes- 
tic life a very subordinate place*" 

"Then you were mistaken. A man 
with a peaceful home and a companion 
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and sympathizer in it can weather the 
storms of life bravely ; they pass over him 
lightly. It is not hard rubs from the 
world which make men bitter, but warring 
elements under the home roof. Business 
may be flat, and some one may have 
judged you hardly ; still you have plenty 
for actual wants, and there is a blazing 
fire at home, and a bright face, and that 
is your world for the evening. Let the 
outer world do as it lists, abuse you if it 
likes ; if you have done no wrong it does 
not hurt you any more than the rain does 
pattering against your window; you are 
so comfortable and happy that perhaps 
you are unconscious of both ; and you go 
forth next day feeling kindly towards the 
world because you are content; its judg- 
ment does not make or mar your happiness." 

Aunt Bridget had gone on diligently 
with her sewing. She did not approve of 
Byron's works, therefore she endeavoured 
to be thinking of something else while 
the reading continued. 

Andrew Bateman was at school at Dr 
Thorpe's, and was in the same class as 
Tom Tudor. He came with his father, 
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hoping to see Tom, but both he and 
Harry were out. 

Andrew was an only child. His mother 
was dead. He had arrived at the age when 
great boys dislike little girls, and think 
them in the way. 

Janet put away hw knitting, took out 
a pencil and some pap^, and amused her- 
self very quietly with drawing for some 
time whilst her father was reading. She 
was very careful to do nothing to inter- 
rupt, for she liked listening, although this 
evening a great deal was beyond her com- 
prehension. Her pencil broke; she crept 
across the room on tip-toe to find a knife, 
but no knife was forthcoming; she had 
lent hers to Tom, and he had not returned 
it. Andrew watched her, and then took 
a knife out of his pocket and pushed it 
towards her. It was so stiff that her littla 
fingers could not open it. 

^^ Shall I open it for you ? " he asked. 

She nodded. The pencil was cut, and 
she continued her drawing. Andrew 
watched her still; apparently the work 
was not very satisfactory, there was so 
much rubbing out. 
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"Are you fond of drawing?" asked 
Andrew. 

" Yes, but hush ! papa's reading." She 
frowned at him, as much as to say. You 
ought to know better than to interrupt. 

By and by the reading was ended. 

"Let me see what you're drawing 
now," said Andrew. 

" I haven't done anything ; it's all 
rubbed out. I can't make what I want." 

" What do you want ? what is it you're 
trying to draw ? You haven't any copy." 

" Yes, I have copies, but I don't want 
to do any of them now. I want to draw 
a picture of a story I read yesterday, about 
Gelert watching Llewellyn's little baby. 
I saw a dear dog in Holme just like Gelert, 
and I want to draw him." 

" How do you know that he was like 
Gelert?" 

" Oh ! I'm sure he was, and he had 
such kind eyes." 

" What sort of a dog was he ? " 

"A shaggy, whity-brown sort of dog, 
rough and great, and had brown eyes, and 
I patted him, and he looked pleased." 
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^^ Do you know that I think it must 
have been our dog.'' 

^*No! was it though? What's his 
name ? " 

" Tartar, if it was ours. Should you 
like to see him ? " 

'' Yes." 

" Well, I'll bring him some day. Now, 
shall I try to draw what you want ? " 

<^DoI" 

'' What shall I draw first ? " 

"Why, the dog; your dog sitting 
down looking. There, that's the very dog 
that I saw, it must hav6 been yours. Now 
draw a cradle, and a little baby asleep in it. 
Yes, but you haven't made the dog look- 
ing enough at him. Now, just away there 
draw a very faint wolf." 

" What do you mean by a very faint 
wolf?" 

" Why, a wolf a long way off, that can't 
be seen quite well." 

" Do you learii drawing ?" 

"No." 

"Should you like to?" 

"I don't know." 
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" Not know ! You mtist know whether 
you would like it or not^" 

"I shouldb'^t like to learn at Miss 
Browne's, perhaps I might somewhere else, 
only I donH know anywhere else." 

^^ Why shouldn't you like to learn at 
Miss Browne's ? Is she cross ? She doesn't 
cane you, does she ? They don't cane at 
girls' schools, I believe," 

"No, of course not; and she isn't 
cross, but very kind, and I like her." 

" Then why wouldn't you like her to 
teach you drawing ? " 

"Why, because it's pretence learning, 
and not real ; and I should not care to 
draw the things the girls do." 

"What do you mean by pretence 
learning ? " 

" Oh dear ! can't you understand ? 
Perhaps boys don't have pretence learning, 
but girls do. Why, they have pictures 
to copy, and they do it wrong, and rub 
it out, and do it again as well as they 
can, and then Miss Browne takes it, and 
then they take it home at the holidays, 
and it looks beautiful, not a bit like theirs ; 
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and it's all pretence; thetf didn't make it 
like that." 

'^ How should yon like to learn then ?" 

*^ Why, to know all about it, and why 
it was wrong, what I did. And I should 
like to learn how to draw things I see — 
horses and dogs, and cows and trees — 
and not copy other people's pictures." 

Janet had been copying Andrew's 
sketch whilst they had been talking. 
Andrew's was done by a firm hand, accus- 
tomed to use a pencil. He learnt drawing at 
Dr Thorpe's. Janet's was trembling and 
rather uncertain, but there was more truth 
in hers than in his, and it told its tale bet- 
ter. Andrew's was a fairly good sketch of a 
dog sitting by the side of a cradle, with a 
wolf in the distance. Janet's was a sketch 
by an unpractised and untaught hand, but 
the dog was intently watching the baby and 
listening to the wolf; this was immis- 
takeable. Her mind had seized the point of 
the subject, though her hand was too un- 
practised to execute it well. 

Andrew felt surprised with himself for 
talking so much to a little girl. He didn't 
know how it happened, but he could not 
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help it ; and Janet was not the least like 
certain cousins who stayed occasionally at 
his father's house, whose advent he dreaded, 
because he always got into trouble for 
being rude to them ; at least they said 
he was rude, and so did their mamma. 
Neither did she resemble the Misses Dent, 
whom he met occafionally at Christmas 
parties, and thought extremely insipid ; but 
he had no time for further comparisons, be- 
cause his father was going. He told Janet 
that she should see Tartar again some day, 
and they took their leave. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



AxjNT Bridget was sorely perplexed. 
Dr Thorpe had a better appointment than 
the Grammar School at Holme ; moreover, 
he was going to take unto himself a wife, 
and the future Mrs Thorpe was none other 
than Miss Browne; consequently fresh 
schools must be found for the children, or 
they would go nowhere. Aunt Bridget 
considered that this last alternative must 
at any cost be prevented ; she agreed with 
Dr Watts, that ' * 

" Satan finds some miscliief still 
Eor idle hands to do." 

Grace, though unable to quote an 
authority, was of the same opinion, and 
said, "^Twould never do to have them 
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children rampanglng about the house." 
Aunt Bridget had mentioned the subject to 
her broifcher, but the only answer she re- 
ceived was, " There's time enough to think 
of that." She knew that she would in all 
probability have the same reply if she ask- 
ed him about it again ; and time was pass- 
ing, and it was very unsatisfactory. She 
disliked doing anything in a hurry, but pre- 
ferred seeing the road a long way ahead, 
and she therefore came to the determina- 
tion of paying a visit to " The Vale," and of 
holding a consultation as to what had best 
be done. 

Aunt Bridget did not know much of 
Mr Tudor's sisters-in-law. She said nothing 
to her brother of her intended visit ; proba- 
bly if she had he would have advised her 
not to go ; but she was simple-minded, and 
never could imderstand family politics. 

, Aunt Wood was sitting by the window 
knitting as usual, Aimt Delia lay on the 
sofa with a book in her hand, and Aunt 
Mary was working. 

" There's a carriage coming," said 
Aunt Mary, ^^ it looks like a coach from the 
Green Dragon at Holme." 
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'' It's Bridget Tudor," said Aunt Wood, 
^^ and in the front way." 

" I should think a lad^ would come in 
at the front," said Aunt Delia, laying great 
stress on the word lady. 

"Perhaps Bridget Tudor did not 
know the other way," put in Aunt Mary. 

" Then the man who drives her does, 
I'll be bound," said Aunt Wood. How- 
ever, Aunt Wood forgave her, on the score 
of her ignorance of the gravel being 
tabooed; moreover, she considered that 
there wasn't much to be done in the garden, 
therefere rolling might fill up the man's 
time. It was no good paying a man, and 
not having your money's worth out of 
him. 

Aunt Bridget came in and told her 
errand. She told also how Dr Thorpe 
wished to take Tom with him. 

The three aunts were all pleased that 
Miss Tudor should consult them ; probably 
most people are pleased at being consult- 
ed ; it is like saying — rather it is deli- 
cately insinuating — ^that your judgment is 
good and your opinion valued. Aimt 
Wood felt this. She believed it to be no- 
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thing more than a proper tribute to her own 
superior excellence, but it was a tribute 
which she did not get every day. Aunt 
Delia was pleased because she wished to 
keep up friendly relationships with the 
Tudors, though, as regarded Miss Bridget, 
she had found the real and the ideal to be 
extremely dissimilar. Aunt Mary was glad 
to be consulted, because it might afford her 
an opportunity of helping her nephews and 
niece. 

" And what might Fulk Tudor's inten- 
tions for his boys be ? " asked Aunt Wood. 
^^ Or maybe he hasn't any, which is like 
enough." 

"The boys are young," said Aunt 
Mary. 

" I don't think my brother h<i8 made up 
his mind," said Aunt Bridget. 

" Never given it a thought, you mean," 
jerked out Aunt Wood. " An' wants his 
wife's sisters an' brothers to save him the 
trouble." 

" Oh ! Rhoda," remonstrated Aunt 
Mary. 

"I'm sure the boys have done very 
well hitherto," said Aunt Delia. " Sir 
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Gregory Grundy complimented me yester- 
day on Tom's talent ; and he said that he 
never saw a boy ride as well Harry, he is 
so fearless." 

" Sir Gregory Grundy's compliments 
won't keep 'em, an' won't put 'em in a way 
of doing for themselves neither, which is 
what we're talking about. They're getting 
big boys, an' ought to be doing something, 
an'; not wasting their time* / say, bind 'em 
to a trade." 

" Rhoda ! " exclaimed Aunts Delia and 
Mary together. Aunt Delia saw all 
gentility vanish with this proposal. Aunt 
Mary thought such a thing unsuited to the 
boys' minds. 

" Don't you think a boy's inclinations 
ought to be consulted?" asked Aimt 
Bridget. 

" Inclinations consulted ! " said Aimt 
Wood. " I see no good can come of that* 
You may be sure their inclinations will be 
wrong ; idle most likely, or worse. No, I 
say let their friends choose ; bind 'em to a 
trade, which will cost little money, an' 
then they must look about 'em an' maTco, 
money." 
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Aunt Bridget had not so low an 
estimate of poor human nature. Also she 
thought, and suggested, that it might be 
well for her nephews to have a little more 
education before being turned adrift. 

"Education! well, I can't see the 
good of it. Reading, writing, an' ciphering, 
of course; an' Tom don't like ciphering. 
My father knew no more, nor Wood neither, 
an' he left me a good bit of money, an' 
made every hal^enny himself." 

Aunt Mary thought that if her father 
and Mr Wood had been unable to have the 
advantages of education in early life, it 
was no reason why children whose Mends 
could afford it should not ; moreover, she 
did not see the connection between Mr 
Wood's unlettered state and his after suc- 
cess, and she said as much. 

" Very well ! I'll say no more. Those 
who 've got good money to throw away, 
let 'em. I haven't. If the boys turn out 
bad, don't let 'em say it's their Aunt Wood'& 
fatilt." 

" I daresay if your husband had been 
educated he'd have got on still better; at« 
any rate he wouldn't have mortified his 
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connections. Tm sure I don't know how 
you bore with him, Rhoda/' said Aunt 
Delia. 

Aunt Wood was silent from indigna- 
tion. She could not determine whether it 
would be better to retort that Delia need 
not fling stones, as there Imd been people 
who did not think her so very genteel, or 
whether she should silently bury her face 
in her handkerchief at the indignity which 
had been offered to the memory of Wood ; 
but she did neither. Aunt Mary dreaded a 
scene, and endeavoured to prevent it by 
asking Aunt Bridget what she thought had 
better be done with the boys. 

Aunt Bridget repeated Dr Thorpe's 
wishes with respect to Tom, and said that 
he so much desired to keep him that he 
had offered to take him on much lower 
terms than he generally received with 
private pupils, and she said that she would 
settle his school account. 

Aunt Wood pricked up her ears at 
this, and forgot the insult offered to the 
memory of the dear departed. A bargain 
of any description was never to be refused, 
even if you did not want it, as many moth^ 
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eaten and time-stained pieces of drapery 
goods lying in her drawers could testify. 
Education, if you could get it cheap, was 
well enough ; get it for nothing you might 
say, since Miss Tudor would pay for it. 
" A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush." Tom had better appropriate what 
he could get of Miss Tudor's money while 
ne had the opportunity. She might marry. 
Who could tell ? Maiden aunts did such 
foolish things sometimes, regardless of 
their nephews' interests. Aunt Wood 
therefore said that Dr Thorpe's oflfer was 
handsome ; he could well afford it ; he had 
made money enough out of his pupils, she 
had no doubt. 

" Dr Thorpe is a most gentlemanly 
man," remarked Aunt Delia. Everything 
had as yet gone as she wished, better than 
she could have expected. She had heard 
it whispered that this preferment of Dr 
Thorpe's might lead to something higher* 
The question arose in her mind as to 
whether it was advisable for Tom to be 
indebted to the Doctor's liberality; whe- 
ther it did not look like receiving charity ; 
and whether it would not be well for her 
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to pay the money out of her own private 
purse. It might be a mortification to hear 
it ssdd that Tom had been educated almost 
gratis. Yet she recollected that pecuniary 
obligations of this nature had rather added 
eclat to some men of eminence, as intimat- 
ing difficulties which master-minds had 
surmounted. On the whole she thought 
it best noi to spend any of her money* 

Aunt Mary was glad, because she 
thought it the best possible thing for Tom. 

As to Harry, no one could say that his 
classical attainments were great, or were 
ever likely to be so. Aunt Wood thought 
that, as he was a sharpish boy at figures, 
perhaps it mightn't be amiss for him to go 
to a school, Mr Sykes's for instance, where 
they taught useful things, which she did 
not suppose was the case at Dr Thorpe's. 

" It's a horridly vulgar set," said Aunt 
Delia. 

"Vulgar or not, he'd best go there, 
and learn how to get his living," replied 
Aunt Wood. 

Aunt Mary did not quite like it. How- 
ever it was overruled that Harry should 
go to Mr Sykes's academy, and that Tom 
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should be a private pupil of Dr Thorpe; 
Janet was to remain at home, and be 
taught by Aunt Bridget. Aunt Wood and 
Aunt Bridget agreed as to the expediency 
of this. Aunt Wood, because she consid- 
ered sewing and knitting, with reading, 
and enough of accounts to enable you to 
check a butcher's bill, sufficient accom-> 
ph'shments for any respectable woman. 
She had nothing to do with flighty people 
who danced and sang songs and talked 
French ; she would be sorry to number 
any such among her acquaintance. Aunt 
Bridget came to the same conclusion be- 
cause she did not like sending a young girl 
from home to mix with you did not know 
who. And so the matter ended ; and the 
four aunts were tolerably well satisfied. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



Christmas was come; the season of 
social gatherings and congratulations ; the 
period when human nature presents its 
best and most genial aspect; when diflfer- 
ences are forgotten and kindnesses reci- 
procated. Father Christmas raises the 
wand of an enchanter, and many a dreary 
home is brightened, and poor desolate 
heart gladdened, during his reign. The 
old year expires with a blessing, and 
soothes kindly during his last days; and 
leaves as his parting legacy that glorious 
announcement first sung by angel voices, 
first heard by shepherds under the blue 
vault of an eastern sky, and still sung, 
though with imperfect harmony, but still 
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sung, through all the periods and changes 
of eighteen hundred years, in grand old 
minsters and rustic churches through the 
length and breadth of the land, and the 
wide world over, wherever two or three 
acknowledge one God and one Mediator. 
It is a legacy to solace the griefe which 
the dying year leaves behind — a legacy 
to give courage and strength to battle 
with the evils which the unborn year may 
bring. 

Janet and Tom had dressed the house 
with evergreens. They had stuck a little 
branch wherever they could find a crevice 
in which to insert the stem, and Grace 
grumbled at the berries which were trod- 
den into the carpet. Harry had been into 
the country, and had brought as much as 
he could carry of hoUy bright with ber- 
ries. The garden furnished laurel and 
laurustinus. He did not care about putting 
it up, but thought he hiad done his part in 
bringing it, and left the rest to Tom and 
Janet. 

They were going to spend Christmas 
eve at Mr Bateman's, where they expected 
to enjoy themselves extremely. The only 
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drawback was that Grace insisted on their 
changing their clothes, and there being an 
extra washing of hands and brushing of 
hair, which proceeding the boys objected 
to. 

They all went, papa and Aunt Bridget 
and the three children. . Janet thought 
how beautiful the shops looked. She did 
not often go through Holme after the 
lamps were lighted ; she would like to 
have stayed a long time looking in at the 
shop windows. There was a grocer's, 
with such boxes of figs, and such oranges, 
and all dressed with holly ; and a poul:' 
terer displayed such turkeys, with holly 
stuck in their breasts; what great birds 
they must have looked when walking 
about! The butchers' shops she couldn't 
help looking into, although it gave her no 
pleasure. There was prize beef nearly all 
fat— she had a particular dislike to fat her- 
self, and could not eat it. The girls at 
school had told her that Miss Rachel in- 
sisted on their eating it. The thought 
struck her. Would Miss Eachel buy that 
very piece of beef and make some one eat 
it for a punishment ? 
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Mr Bateman's house was at the other 
side of Hobne. They went into a large 
old-fashioned dining-room, famished with 
dark wood; the heavy crimson curtains 
were drawn close, and everything felt 
warm and comfortable. Mr Bateman and 
Andrew were there, and before the fire, 
scorching his head, sat Tartar. He bris- 
tled up and gave a short bark at the sound 
of strange footsteps, but when he saw his 
master welcome the new-comers he sat 
down and eyed them, as much as to say, 
"I don't know you, and shall therefore 
watch you, but as master shakes hands 
with you I suppose you must be harm- 



Janet and Tartar quickly became 
friends. He sat by her side at tea-time, and 
took what she gave him very gently, 
though she was rather afraid he should 
bite her, and drew back her hand. As 
they were finishing tea he began to snuff 
and walk about, and show general signs 
of uneasiness, and at last barked. 

" Quiet ! old fellow. Quiet ! " said 
Mr Bateman. *^ If s no one come to hurt 
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your master; you ought to know Christ- 
mas eve by this time, foolish old dog ! " 

" There's music," said Janet. 

It was the Christmas hymn sung in 
parts by men's voices to a quaint old 
melody. It sounded solemn and grand, 
as it came through the clear frosty air. 

Mr Bateman rose, and they all stood 
^ whilst the hymn was being sung. It was 
an old custom with the Batemans, how old 
they did not know — ^but a Christmas greet- 
ing from the employed to the employer. 
A tear stood in Mr Bateman's eye, and 
there was a tremulous movement about the 
corner of his mouth. He had first heard 
that hymn as a little child, in that very 
room sitting on his mother's knee, and he 
had listened to it through each successive 
year, never once omitted doing so. There 
had been a joyous circle once. One by 
one chairs had become vacant. Bright 
sisters had found homes of their own, and 
one slept beneath a southern sun; and 
£a,ther and mother rested in the church 
hard by, where on the morrow he would 
hear the same glad tidings proclaimed. He 
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had seen the vacant places filled again, 
and other faces, different, but as dear, 
made a happy circle, and these too had 
passed away, Andrew and himself stood 
alone. Old scenes passed in review before 
him as he listened to the Christmas hymn. 
He heard it with a softened feeling, very 
different to the light-hearted gladness 
which he had experienced in earlier days ; 
still he was scarcely sorrowftil. He felt the 
loss, from absence and from death, of those 
dear to him, but there was no self-reproach 
mingled with the feeling. He had perform- 
ed the duties of life well in the different 
positions in which he had been placed, so 
far as frail human nature can do so. He 
had been a good son, husband, father, and 
friend, therefore, though subdued, he was 
scarcely sorrowftil, because there was no 
remorse. It is remorse which gives bit- 
terness to a retrospect, — ^the consciousness 
of wrong done for which there is now no 
atonement, because the wronged have 
passed away. Did they desire an avenger, 
they leave one behind, one who will make 
himself heard sooner or later, even the 
conscience of the perpetrator of the wrong. 
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The grey-headed servant threw open 
the door and said that the men were come. 
Mr Bateman and his friends went across 
the garden to a large ware-room prepared 
for the occasion. All his workmen had a 
Christmas dinner to take home with them ; 
every one in his employ had some little 
token of good-will to make Christmas 
pleasant to them. There were shawls and 
dresses for the women, and bright ribbons, 
and socks, and picture-books for little 
people. He wished them a merry and 
happy Christmas and new year, and they 
wished him the same. Some of them had 
worked for his father before him, and had 
known him since they had been boys 
together, and as they went away many a 
strong, rough-looking man drew his coat- 
sleeve across his eyes. 

Mr Bateman returned to the parlour 
with Mr Tudor, Aunt Bridget, and Janet. 
The boys went off with Andrew to inspect 
some of his treasures. 

The grey-headed man brought in the 
" ashen faggot," and they sat round watch- 
ing it blaze, with Tartar in the middle. 

Aunt Bridget fidgeted and drew back. 

, yOL. I. 13 
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She had scruples of conscience as to the 
" ashen faggot." She could not be certain 
of the origin of the custom ; it might be 
popish, or even heathenish, and if so, as a 
serious person, she would think it wrong to 
countenance anything of the kind. She 
moved about, and was very uncomfortable 
herself, as well as disagreeable to other 
people. 

Janet sat down on the rug with Tartar, 
who became uncomfortably hot and pant- 
ing; and the sparks flew out from the 
faggot and frightened him, and he went 
further off. 

^^ There are few as liberal as you are, 
although most of our employers assemble 
their men for some Christmas treat," said 
Mr Tudor. 

"I know they do; and you wonder 
why I don't." 

"Well, I suppose you have a reason; 
but I do wonder rather." 

" What did you say, when I last saw 
you, about domestic life and its influence ? 
It has all along been a theory of mine, and 
I endeavour to carry it into practice. 
Christmas is especially a time for family 
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meetings, it being a holiday for so many. 
Family union jnvst be productive of good« 
Father and mother, and brothers and 
sisters, meet, and they see the change 
which time has effected, whether it be for 
better or for worse, and words of encourage^ 
ment or of caution may be spoken. There 
is a purity and a disinterestedness in the 
love of one's home circle, and at the same 
time a clear-sightedness, quick to perceive 
any change, almost intuitively to feel it ; 
and thus thoughtless ones, recklessly en- 
tangling themselves in meshes from which 
it is difficult to extricate them, may be 
checked, they may feel abashed in the 
presence of that pure love, and will shrink 
from bringing guilt into the home circle, 
at least many will. Poverty destroys home 
ties and associations, and imless the love be 
very strong indeed, it is a barrier to do- 
mestic happiness. I encourage my people 
as much as I can to seek happiness at 
home ; I try to enable them to make their 
homes comfortable. This is why I prefer 
Christmas dinners being eaten iu their own 
houses. If I assembled them, there must 
always be aged people and little ones left 
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mysterious and solemn. However, she was 
quickly asleep again, and dreamed that 
she was driving Tartar through the blue 
sky with a bridle of stars. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Every one has a point of inconsistency. 
Aunt Wood was in her own idea a thrifty, 
saving woman, averse to self-indulgence. 
She would rather lay by things "where 
moth and rust doth corrupt" than use them 
when anything less expensive would suffice. 
But Christmas-day was the licensed and 
orthodox period for lavishness. Father and 
mother had kept Christmas profusely, any- 
thing less on her part would be to lose 
respectability. Therefore the tables at 
"The Vale" groaned, and there waa 
enough to feast the parish. 

Aunt Wood went into the drawing- 
room early. It was only used on state oc- 
casions. It had not had a fire before for the 
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winter, and very likely it would not have 
one again. Deborah the maid lighted the 
fire. It only made the room feel more chill. 
It drew out damp from walls and chairs 
and curtains, and there was something very 
much resembling steam on the chimney 
glass. The room had a ghostly appearance, 
with the curtains and chairs enveloped in 
brown holland covers. Aunt Wood began 
taking off these covers. She carefully stuck 
all the pins into a large cushion kept for 
the purpose in the cheffonier drawer. 

'* You've dropt a pin, Deborah," said 
Aunt Wood, " Pick it up. Servants are 
enough to ruin one with their waste. ^ Wil- 
ful waste brings woeful want.' " 

Aunt Wood uncovered the chandelier, 
which had presented the appearance of a 
brown holland balloon, and in so doing she 
discovered that one of the pendants was 
missing. 

"Deborah, you've broken the chan- 
delier." 

"Laws, missus! I've never see'd it 
without its petticoat afore." 

" Don't tell me. You've got it in your 
box." 
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^^ Why, 'twould be no good to I," said 
Deborah, rather frightened. 

Aunt Wood considered that as Deborah 
had been there but a very short time, 
probably she had wo^ broken the chandelier, 
but it was a point of principle with her 
always to make servants feel that they were 
suspected of being the perpetrators of every- 
thing which went amiss ; it made 'em care- 
ful, she said, an' if they hadn't done it then, 
they would some time most likely. No 
doubt but that Emma stole the drop from 
the chandelier, along with the crooked six- 
pence from her work-box — though what 
good it would do her she could not tell. 
She wished she had had Emma's boxes 
searched, and so she would if it had not 
been for Sister Mary, who said that the 
girl was honest, and that we ou^ht to con- 
sider her feelings ; she had no patience 
with such notions. Honest! Feelings! 
indeed. What business had servants with 
feelings ? Sister Mary should consider Ji^ 
feelings in having the chandelier broken, 
and losing her crooked sixpence; 'twould be 
more sisterly than taking the part of an 
impudent hussy. However, one mustn't 
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look for kindness from one's kin ; 'twas the 
fashion now-a-days to go agen' your own 
blood, an' take part with strangers. The 
pendant couldn't do Emma any good. She 
had no doubt but that she broke it on pur- 
pose, to vex her most likely : servants had 
a pleasure in destroying an' injuring their 
master's an' mississ's property. Aunt 
Wood shook out the brown hoUand cover- 
ing, and out fell the pendant. She felt fully 
convinced that Emma had pulled it off 
and put it inside the cover on purpose 
that it might fall down and break to pieces 
when the cover should be taken off. How- 
ever, thank goodness, her mischievous pur- 
poses were frustrated, — it was not broken, 
not even chipped, so she put it away 
in the left-hand comer of the cheffonier 
drawer. 

The chairs had to be undrest, and the 
covering to be taken up from the carpet ; 
and when the room had assumed its com- 
pany aspect it looked chilly and inhospit- 
able. The drapery was of a cold grey ; 
the chairs stood straight against the walls, 
and the tables were of the highest degree 
of polish, and were without coverings and 
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without books, only on one stood a case of 
stuffed birds. The fire was high up in an 
old-fashioned polished grate, and burnt 
people's faces while their feet were freez- 
ing. There was a set of extra grand fire- 
irons for show. They were usually kept 
wrapt up in cloths, with something which 
Aunt Wood considered would keep them 
firom rust. They were produced to-day, but 
only to be looked at, for inside the fender 
was placed a little poker of less preten- 
sions for use. Aunt Wood determined to 
keep her eye on the fire-place, lest any one, 
either in ignorance or presumption, should 
use the state poker. Having given the 
finishing strokes to the drawing-room, and 
having looked into the kitchen and spoken 
sharply to the cook, she retired to her own 
room to attire herself for company. This 
did not occupy much time, although she 
arrayed herself in her fullest of fiiU dress, a 
black satin, which looked on her stiff figure 
like a coat of mail, and which she had 
bought cheap because it was a short length. 
Besides being too narrow in the skirt, there 
was not enough for sleeves, and as she could 
not eiLactly match it, the sleeves were raven 
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black while the skirt was jet black. No 
matter, it was a bargain, and she added 
twenty shillings to her savings. She carried 
in her hand a black velvet bag, ornament- 
ed with devices in steel beads, which she 
prized as the gift and work of her nieces 
Dent, and displayed as a triumph of art 
to Janet Tudor. Janet was not of a jealous 
nature, but she could not admire the bead 
bag ; moreover, she knew that the Dents 
had not worked it, but had bought it at a 
fancy bazaar in Holme. Aunt Wood seat- 
ed herself by the drawing-room window a 
full hour before her company would be 
likely to arrive. 

Aunt Delia sat by the fire in her own 
room, thinking what she. should put on. 
She despised most of her relations. They 
might be well enough in their way, but 
she did not consider them to be any com- 
panions for her. Mr Tudor was the most 
worth dressing for. As for Mr Dent and his 
wife, they had money enough no doubt, and 
Sister Fanny would come with a silk- 
mercer's shop on her back ; but they had 
no style, and such vulgarity ! She felt dis- 
posed to put on the oldest dress she pos- 
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sessed, to show them that she did not care 
what they thought of her, only the 
Tudors would be there. If Bridget Tudor 
did not care about dress for herself, per- 
haps she could appreciate it in other peo- 
ple. After all, she might as well dress pro- 
perly, and show the Dents what good taste 
was, and how much better she could make 
herself look than Sister Fanny. Acting on 
these thoughts, Aunt Delia devoted some 
time to the duties of the toilette, and sailed 
down-stairs in violet velvet and the most 
delicate of lace coiffures, a sublime resigna- 
tion of youth long before its charm had 
departed, but she really looked very well 
and handsome. 

" How cold, this room is, Rhoda," said 
Aunt Delia ; "I must get a shawl." Where- 
upon she went up-stairs, and again sailed 
down enveloped in some scarlet wrap em- 
broidered with gold. She drew a chair close 
to the fire and seated herself She certainly 
made the room appear more warm and 
comfortable* Her rich dress and bright 
shawl were the only warm-looking spots in 
it, and when the thermometer is below freez- 
ing point, and icicles hang from the trees. 
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curtains and walls which suggest the idea of 
an enveloping snow-cloud are not pleasant 
surroundings for the eye to rest on. 

^ ^ Why don't you have a fire here oftener, 
Rhoda ? Nobody else keeps up their room 
as you do. We shall all catch cold. Fm 
catching cold this minute, I believe, and I 
daresay the Tudors wiQ also. Fve no 
doubt but it will turn to fever ; I heard of 
a man last week who caught cold, and it 
did. If Fm ill I shall expect you to pay 
my doctor's bill." 

^* Well, Fm sure ! If you don't like to 
sit in the drawing-room you needn't, I 
don't suppose you'll be missed. Nobody 
don't take care of their drawing-rooms, 
don't they? What did your father and 
mother do, I should like to know? If 
they hadn't took care of their things you 
wouldn't have the bit of money you have, I 
can tell you, Delia Higgins. Things is come 
to a pass when younger sisters sets up to 
teach their elders. An' I daresay you'd like 
to sit in the drawing-room every day, an' 
have your grand visitors. An' who's to buy 
new curtains an' carpet when these is wore 
out ; to say nothing of the chandelier — an' 
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servants so careless now-a-days — why, it 
wouldn't last a moath^ with one drop off 
already, which I've no doubt but that 
Emma pulled off when she stole the crook- 
ed sixpence out of my work-box." 

^^ I wonder you ever use it. We'd bet- 
ter all sit in the wash-house, and save the 
parlours altogether, and let the carpets 
and curtains rot with damp and mildew- 
I suppose it's more saving to let things 
spoil than to wear them out, like your 
dresses. I'm sure I can't teU what people 
can think ; I'm quite ashamed for Mr Tudor 
to see you to-day." 

"Are you? Then I'm not. 'Twould 
be better if some people saved more ; an' 
'twouldn't be for Fulk Tudor I should 
alter, I can tell you. K the Dents choose 
to spend money, why, they can, an' I must 
say that Sister Fanny's green satin, with 
the cherry ribbons in her cap, looks very 
genteel ; but I've no doubt but she'll have 
trouble ; " and Aimt Wood looked as if she 
thought that trouble would be only a pro- 
per set-off to the green satin- 
Aunt Delia did not reply, because Aunt 
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Mary came into the room, followed by 
Uncle Jeremiah and Uncle Esau. 

Uncle Jeremiah felt very grand, and 
very much of a gentleman, to be standing 
before his drawing-room fire, waiting din- 
ner and the arrival of his guests, with no- 
thing particular to do. He felt on a par 
with Sir Gregory Grundy and Lord Stump- 
over. He tried to throw himself in a grace- 
ftil attitude into a chair by the fire, as he 
had seen some people do, but he was so much 
accustomed to sit on a high stool in the 
counting-house that lounging was impossi- 
ble ; also, the difficulty was increased, in- 
asmuch as Aunt Wood's chairs were not 
easy. He became tired of doing nothing, 
so he took out of his pocket-book a pencil 
and a card, and began calculating the inter- 
est and compound interest which some one 
owed him. 

Uncle Esau felt the atmosphere of the 
room both physically and mentally. He 
could not think of anything to say. He shiv- 
ered, and took up the state poker to stir the 
fire ; upon which Aunt Wood took it severe- 
ly out of his hand, remarking, that if serv- 
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ants were careless, she did think that one 
of the family, and a man of his years too, 
might have more thought. Uncle Esau 
felt extinguished, and would like to have 
gone away, only he thought the Tudors 
would come soon, and it being Christmas 
he had the idea that every one ought to be 
together. 

The gates at the end of the drive were 
open. The Christmas guests were to be 
received as state visitors. 

The Dents were the first to arrive. 

Aunt Wood watched them from the 
window. 

^^Mary, Sister Fanny's coming in the 
new carriage she was talking of, an' I must 
say 'tis very han'some. I do admire striped 
panels, an' the brass on the harness is par- 
tic'lar to my taste." 

^^ John Dent must have paid a good bit 
of money for it," remarked Uncle Jere- 
miah. 

" An' can afford it," said Aunt Wood. 

^^ Yes," said Uncle Jeremiah. He sur- 
veyed the equipage with much satisfaction, 
considering it a proof of Brother Dent's 
flourishing condition. It wasn't a bad in- 
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vestment in a business point of view ; other 
people would see that he was a rising, pros- 
perous man ; credit would be more firmly- 
established. It was a good thing to be con- 
nected with well-to-do people, and on ac- 
count of the new carriage he felt an in- 
crease of friendship towards Brother Dent. 
Always cleave to well-to-do people, and 
leave a sinking vessel to founder ! True, 
you might by stretching out a hand steer 
the shattered bark into harbour, where the 
damage caught in the storm might be re- 
paired, and she might again dance merrily 
over the waves ; but then you might, by 
jso doing, yourself sustain injury; there- 
fore better leave a neighbour's craft to 
perish. What matters it to you, so long as 
you run before the wind, under full sail, and 
with colours flying ? Only, the old Scrip* 
ture says, ^^ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself; '^ and who is one's neighbour ? 
Every one, or no one. Either the old 
Scripture means nothing, or it embraces 
everything, — a universal kindliness and 
good- will towards men. 

Mrs Dent entered, clad in the green sa- 
tin, with a profusion of cherry ribbons flut- 
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tering about her head. She had a sable boa 
round her neck, the first seen in Holme, 
and which she kept perpetually drawing 
backwards and forwards through her hands. 

" John brought it fix)in London," said 
Mrs Dent ; " they're all the fiashion there^ 
they tell me. How do you like my dress, 
Rhoda ? It cost ten-and-sixpence a yard." 

Aunt Wood said that she admired it, 
but she mentally reproached Sister Fanny 
for her extravagance. 

" Don't you think it's a leetle too long 
in the waist? the trifiedat bit? I fancy 
there's a crease when I stoop." 

Aunt Wood didn't see the crease, but 
thought the dress remarkably genteel. She 
eyed the two girls. Their blue silk dresses 
were not bought for nothing, and their 
tuckers were real Brussels. She did a little 
sum in her mind as to what the total value 
might be. The Dents had money, it is 
true, but still in her opinion the result of 
her calculations proved rather the length 
of Mr Dent's purse than either his good 
sense or his prudence. 

• Uncle Jeremiah had drawn Mr Dent 
into the recess of the fiirthest window, and 
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was consulting him as to what he had best 
do wiili a man who was back in his pay- 
ments; whether he hadn't best serve him 
with a writ 

Mr Dent fidgeted and was restive. He 
was a sharp man of business, but he liked 
to keep business to business hours. If he 
intended to enjoy himself, he wished to do 
it thoroughly. Let business be business, 
and pleasure be pleasure. 

Uncle Jeremiah dragged business for- 
ward on all occasions, but, as everything 
which concerned money-getting was a plea- 
sure to him, it may be supposed that his 
life was one cycle of enjoyment. 

The Tudors arrived just as Aunt Wood 
was thinking that they would be late, and 
was balancing in her mind whether she 
should punish them by sitting down to 
dinner without them, thereby breaking 
through the Christmas customs of her 
fisither and mother ; or whether she should 
wait, and punish them by letting them 
know that they had occasioned ihe turkey 
to be over-boiled and the beef over- 
roasted. 

Mr Tudor contrasted the party before 
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him with Mr Bateman's Christmas eve. 
He had much rather have spent his Christ- 
mas at home, but he did not wish to offend 
the Higgins, and then his children liked 
coming to "The Vale." Several years 
had passed since he had been in that awful 
drawing-room. Old scenes rose up before 
him. No one seemed to remember theni 
but himself. In that chair where Delia 
was sitting he remembered seeing Jane 
Higgins; then she came with him as a 
bride ; then Harry was brought as a baby 
and displayed in his flowing robes to hiB 
uncles and aunts, and then — ^then came 
sorrow, — and then — the shadow of death. 

Aunt Bridget looked like a lady, al- 
though her drab sarcenet was limp. Aunt 
Wood respected her as a thrifty, saving 
woman, which she was not, even though 
she dressed inexpensively. 

Aunt Bridget herself would much 
rather not have come to this Christmas 
dinner. She experienced the same qualms 
of conscience as about the " ashen faggot." 
The origin, whether popish or heathenish, 
was to her involved in obscurity. She 
feared it was a sinful conformity to the 
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vain, customs of this naughty tv^orid ; it 
tvas most certainly indulging and grati- 
fying the carnal appetite. She would 
much have preferred to stay at home and 
pick the bone of the cold shoulder of 
mutton, with a boiled potato. She 
wished she knew whether she was doing 
right or Wrong. If any voice had said, 
^^ Bridget Tudor, you must for conscience' 
sake do battle with all the Higgins, and 
sit meekly whilst Aunt Wood opens the 
flood-gates of her wrath on you," she 
would have dond the one and submitted 
to the other ; but it is uncertainty which 
is disagreeable, gives apparent inconsist- 
ency to actions, and places people at a 
disadvantage. 

Dinner was announced. Aunt Wood 
placed Mr Dent and Sister Fanny on 
either side of her at the top of the table ; 
and Uncle Jeremiah had his two nieces 
Dent on either side of him at the bottom. 

Aunt Delia considered Mr Tudor to 

be the only person worthy of taking her 

in to dinner, and condescended to rest the 

points of her white kid gloves on his arm. • 

. ^^ Such extravagance as it was in 
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Delia," Aunt Wood said. " The gWes 
cost three shillings a pair, and white did 
not wear well, and wasn't serviceable, and 
Fulk Tndor had a new black coat on, 
which she didn't suppose he wanted, and 
very like hadn't paid for, and it would 
come off on Delia's gloyes." 

Uncle Esau had to conduct Aunt Brid- 
get into the dining-room. He felt very 
much frightened. He had taken it into his 
head that she was a living exemplification 
of the severest moral virtues with extra- 
ordinary attainments. Aunt Wood was 
" proof," but Atmt Bridget was " beyond 
proof." He was much relieved when Janet 
and Tom begged to sit by Uncle Esau, 
and Aunt Bridget gave up her place to one 
of them, and went to sit by Aunt Mary 
and Harry. 

Mr Dent offered to cut the tuikey for 
Aunt Wood, which she declined. She liked 
having a handsome dinner at Christmas, 
and no one could say that hers was not 
handsome, but she wasn't going to have 
the meat cut about as though there was no 
such thing as a next day's dinner to be 
considered, and she had no doubt but that 
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Mr Dent would cut it about. She did not 
say this, but she thought it. 

Uncle Jeremiah remarked how well 
Sister Fanny was looking. 

Mr Dent's eyes rested with satisfaction 
on the green satin, cherry ribbons, boa, 
and gold chain; he liked to see a per- 
centage of his income displayed on his 
wife's ample person. 

"'Tis an expensive thing paying the 
manty-maker's bills, / can tell you, Zou^U 
find tibat out some day." Mr Dent looked 
silly at Uncle Jeremiah, as much as to say, 
I know something which I could tell if I 
chose. 

Uncle Jeremiah smiled, and felt com- 
plimented. He had had no time for love- 
making. If he had married, it would have 
been for money, or in some way to 
strengthen his business connection. He 
was considerably past middle age ; he had 
neither feuahion nor personal advantages 
to recommend him ; his money could not 
in all cases gloss over his deficiencies; 
perhaps a vague feeling that he had turned 
away from much happiness which others 
enjoyed sometimes presaited itself; there- 
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fore Mr Dent's allusion to matrimony in re- 
ference to himself was pleasing to him. 

^' Very expensive luxm'ies, the ladies, 
I can assure you," said Mr Dent. Uncle 
Jeremiah, Mrs Dent, and her two daugh- 
ters appeared to think Mr Dent's wit bril* 
liant, and therefore laughed outrageously* 

Aunt Wood took it altogether amiss, 
and wondered what he'd do without them ; 
but no one heard her. 

All did justice to Aunt Wood's Christ- 
mas dinner, and all drew round the fire to 
take their fruit and wine. 

Mr Dent wished to propose a " toast," 
— ^^ The single married, and the married 
happy," which last he felt sure would be 
the case, judging jfrom his own experience* 
He had begun life with a few hundreds, 
now, thank God, he had a few thousands ; 
and with this expression of piety he sat 
down. He had plunged recklessly into 
all sorts of good things ; the moisture in 
his eye was symptomatic of his becoming 
maudlin. 

Aunt Wood thought they'd much bet- 
ter leave it alone. The single was well 
enough as they was, and so was the mar- 
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lied. She didn't see that one was better 
than another. Not that she'd anything ta 
say agin' Wood ; he knew his place, and 
had left her a good bit of money. 

Whether the deceased Wood could 
have said as much is doubtful; but Mr 
Dent would jiot let liis ^^ toast" pass 
unnoticed. 

Aunt Wood did not think it worth 
while further to object, because she did 
not suppose it would hinder or forward 
people's getting married. 

Mr Dent insisted on every one's glass 
being filled to the brim. Mrs Dent laugh- 
ed a great deal ; and the two Misses Dent 
silently hoped that the toast might take 
effect. Uncle Jeremiah felt as if he were 
doing an act of gallantry. Uncle Esau 
was perfectly satisfied to replenish his own 
glass, and he took care that the little Tu- 
dors should not be forgotten. Aunt Delia 
looked with intense disgust at Mr Denty 
and told Mr Tudor to fill her glass. Aunt 

Wood said she'd had as much wine as she 

ft 

wanted, they might give her a glass of 
water if they liked. Aunt Bridget was 
perplexed; she hardly knew whether to 
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regard the proceedings as a compliment 
or a reproach to her maiden state. Aunt 
Mary quietly followed suit ; and Mr Tu- 
dor filled his glass, inwardly amused at 
the different characters around him. 

Mr Dent l^ought that a tune would be 
pleasant, but there was no piano at ^^ The 
Vale." 

" You should hear Jemima play ' The 
Battle of Prague/ " said Mrs Dent. 

" Yes," said Mr Dent, " 'tis rery fine, 
I can assure you. She goes up and down 
fix>m one end of the piano to the other in 
ihe illuminations ; we always have it every 
Sunday evening at home." 

As Mr Dent was rich, and altogether 
well-to-do. Aunt Wood made no reply, 
but she thought they'd much better have 
had a psalm-tune ; and if it had been the 
Tudors she would have told them so. 

" Fm partic'lar partial to * The Battle 
of Prague,' " said Mr Dent. 

" So am I," echoed Mrs D^it, " 'spe- 
cially l^e groans of the wounded ; 'tis so 
affecting, an' it makes one's blood run 
cold." 

Mr Dent proposed that every one 
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should sing a song, and to set the example 
he got up rather unsteadily and began in 
a tremulous voice, " The roast beef of Old 
England," but as he was unable to recol- 
lect, the whole, he went off into "Here's 
a health to all good lasses,^ all the while 
holding out his wine glass, as if the health 
he sang of was contained and could be 
seen in it. 

Aunt Wood stopped him. Sie'd have 
no profane songs there. What would he 
be doing next? He could sing 'em at 
home if he liked, only she wondered Sister 
Fanny let him; with daughters growing 
up too ! Her father and mother would 
'most turn in their graves if they could 
know that such songs had been sung at 
"The Vale." She would say for Wood, 
whatever his faults might have been, he 
never had done such a thing as that. He 
knew better, and if he hadn't, she'd have 
taught him. Mr Dent might sing if he 
liked ; she'd no objection to dnging ; only 
it must be something proper for respectr 
able people to hear. He could sing " For- 
give, blest shade," if he liked, she was 
rather partial to it. 
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As Mr Dent showed no disposition to 
sing a requiem, there was no singing. 

Janet Tudor had a Kttle piece of mis- 
letoe in her hand, and was telling Uncle 
Esau all about the Druids, and their oaks 
and misletoe, and wicker images. He was 
very much interested, and thought her a 
most wonderful child. He had a vague 
recollection of reading about it, when he 
was a boy, in a book with a picture of a 
great idol ; but Janet made everything so 
plain to him that he could almost fancy he 
saw it. 

Harry had listened to what his sister 
had been saying, and was telling Aunt 
Mary that he thought it must have been 
very jolly living in those old times, and 
riding about in chariots, and fighting, and 
not going to school. 

Aunt Mary suggested that he might 
have been selected as a sacrifice, and have 
been burnt in one of the wicker idols. 

Harry thought he would have been a 
Druid; no doubt they took care not to 
bum themselves. 

There was a shriek, followed by general 
confusion. Mr Dent, since he had been 
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forbidden to sing, had continually replen- 
yished his glass. Things in general had 
assumed a hazy appearance to him. He 
had paid no particular attention to the 
conversation, but had caught the word 
misletoe from time to time. Indistinct 
visions of his early youth, and of mystic 
ceremonies under its branches, floated 
before him. Aunt Delia's gorgeous shawl 
caught his eye, and he had kissed her 
under the misletoe. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



" Bless them boys I 'tis time they went 
to school," said Grace, the morning after 
the Christmas party. "They gets worse 
an' worse the more they goes out visit- 
ing." 

The exit of the boys had been an- 
nounced by the slamming of the street 
door, in a manner which seemed to shake 
the house to the foundations. 

Janet was in the kitchen, she looked up 
in surprise. 

" But they're not going to school, 
Grace, because Dr Thorpe's gone away, and 
has married Miss Browne." 

" You're not going to bide at home for 
all that ; leastways the boys isn't." 
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Grace was a little crusty this mom- 
ing. It might be that the Christmas pud* 
ding had disagreed with her, or very pro- 
ably Aunt Bridget had been unusually 
fidgety. 

" Where are we going, Grace ? " 

" That's more than I can tell, an' it's 
my 'pinion ymlre not going nowhere." 

" Does Aunt Bridget know ? " 

" Yes, I should think most likely." 

" I'll go and ask her." 

Janet immediately went towards the- 
parlour, opened the door violently, and^ 
with the assistance of a gust of wind, bang- 
ed it to in a manner which startled 
Axmt Bridget, as she sat there tranquilly 
sewing. 

" Aunt Bridget ! " 

" My dear, I'm sorry you can't remem- 
ber what I say, Little girls should be seen,, 
and not heard. You should be more quiet ; 
you've made me all in a flutter, and I've 
upset the tidy." 

"I'm very sorry, Aunt Bridget, but I 
could not help it. I'll pick all the things 
up for you." She knelt down, and began 
collecting the contents of the tidy. " But^ 
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Aunt Bridget, I came in in a great hurry. 
Grace says we're going to school. Is it 
true, and where are we going ? ^' 

" The boys will go to school, but not 
you, Janet ; you'll stop at home, and I shall 
teach you." 

'^ Oh ! but they've never been away 
l)efore, and we've always been together." 

"Well, my dear?" 

" Let me go too." 

" But, my dear, not to a boys' school." 

" But couldn't I go to a girls' school 
near, and see them very often, every day, 
perhaps ? I'd rather go to a boys' school 
than be away from them. I can slide quite 
Bs well as lots of boys, and trip them up, 
and I know as much Latin as Harry, and I 
don't care a bit about learning to sew and 
to knit. I think I'd rather go to a boys' 
school." 

If there had been any wavering in 
Aunt Bridget's mind as to the expediency 
of sending the boys from home on Janet's 
account, this speech would have decided 
her. If Janet was so far gone as to boast 
of her skill in sliding, and to prefer boys' 
plays to sewing, it was high time to put an 
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end to all such unfeminine accomplish- 
ments. Aunt Bridget however only said, — 

" My dear, I'm afraid you're rather 
siUy," 

" Is it a long way off they're going ? " 

" No, not very far, not far by compari- 
son." 

^^I don't know what you mean. 
What's comparison, Aunt Bridget ? " 

Aunt Bridget did not quite know how 
to explain ; she was not fortunate in mak- 
ing herself intelligible to children, 

Janet repeated. ^^ What's comparison ? 
Anything about Tom and Harry ? " 

"No, not exactly. It means taking 
anything into consideration with regard to 
something else." 

Janet pondered this for a minute or 
two, and then said, " I don't at all under- 
stand ; I don't suppose you can make me, 
I'm too little. When I'm older I shall 
imderstand all about it, shan't I, Aunt 
Bridget ? " 

"Yes, if you're good, and willing to 
learn what I wish." 

^^I am wUling. I'll learn now if you 
like. I should Uke to know a great deal, 
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like some of the people who write beautiful 
books. Do you know all that, Amd 
Bridget?^' 

^^ All what?" 

"What the people know who write 
books." 

" Some things, but not everything." 

" Perhaps you don't I^low what I want 
to learn, and then how can you teach 
me?" 

" I can teach you what is prop« for 
little girls to learn." 

Janet was silent. She thought of Miss 
Browne's school, and of the girls th^e. She 
liked Miss Browne very much, but she 
could not learn all that she wished. Her 
thoughts were somewhat undefined, but she 
intuitively felt that Aunt Bridget did not 
understand her. 

"Aunt Bridget, is what we read in 
books all true ? " 

" Not always, my dear." 

" Then, are [they wicked people that 
write the books ? " 

"No, not wicked, Janet, at least not 
always." 
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^^ Not ! I thought people who say what 
ifin't true were wicked.^' 

" Yes, if they intend to say what isa't 
true, but they may be mistaken.'' 

" Then, Aunt Bridget, how can w^ 
tell whether what th^ books tell us is 
tru^?" 

" My dear, that partly depends on who 
writes item." 

^^ Whether tfaa people ftue good or bad, 
you mean ? " 

^^ Yes, perhaps." 

^^ But then you said that people might 
be mistaken. Good people might be 
mistaken, mighto't they ? '' 

" Yes, my dear, certainly." 

^^Aunt Bridget, do you tiiink the 
^ History of Englajwl ' is true ; that little 
brown one I mean, which you showed ma 
yesterday?" 

Poor Aunt Bridget wished exceedingly 
that Janet would desist from her inquiries^ 
The little brown "History of England'^ 
she had herself used when a girl ; it had 
never entered into her head to question its 
authenticity ; perhaps she was not of an 
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inquiring turn of mind. However, she 
said that she thought the book in question 
was true. 

" Because the person who wrote it was 
good?" 

As Aunt Bridget was quite ignorant as 
to who was the writer of the little brown 
History of England, she could form no 
opinion as to his character; therefore she 
was obliged to say that she did not know. 

Janet meditated on this answer, and 
then said, " Do you know. Aunt Bridget, 
I shouldn't wonder if it wasn't all true. 
Don't you remember what we read in the 
paper yesterday about that gentleman's 
carriage being upset, and the lady being 
hurt, and it was all quite diflferent from 
what papa told us, and he saw it, and I 
daresay the person who wrote to the paper 
saw it too, and I daresay he didn't mean 
to write what wasn't true ; but then every 
one doesn't think the same about the same 
thing, do they?" 

Aunt Bridget was by no means pre- 
pared to answer Janet. She had never met 
with anything of the kind before. She was 
extremely imeasy, and feared her niece 
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was showing a spirit of inquiry and unbe- 
lief which must be attended with great 
danger ; perhaps, however, if left to itself 
it might die a natural death. She thought 
it wisest not to combat it, and only told 
Janet that she had better get her knitting. 

Janet did not at all wish to do this ; 
so she returned to her first subject of in- 
quiry, and said, — 

" Aunt Bridget, where are they going ? 
I mean Tom and Harry." 

*^ Tom is going with Dr Thorpe." 

" And not Harry ! " 

^^ No, Harry is going to Mr Sykes'." 

" Why ? " 

" Aunt Wood thought it best." 

" Oh ! Aunt Bridget, and theyVe al- 
ways been together. Nasty Aunt Wood ! 
I don't like her." 

" Fie, Janet ! Aunt Wood wished it 
because she thought it best." 

Janet looked incredulous. 

^* Children don't know what « for their 
good, and it is very kind of imcles and 
aunts to think for them. I'm sure you 
think so, my dear." 

" No, I don't, and I don't believe a 
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word of it ; at least, not about Aunt Wood*^ 
I don't like her." 

" Janet, Janet, you're very naughty to- 
day; I can't think what makes you so 
naughty.'' 

^^ There^s Tom coming in, Aunt, and 
Harry ; may I go to them ? " 

Aunt Bridget said ^^ Yes," more because 
she found it difficult to answer her niece 
than because she considered Janet merited 
any indulgence. 

The boys had run through the house 
into the garden behind. Harry was stand- 
ing by the pump washing his hands, which 
were extremely dirty. 

"Tom," said Janet, "do yoo know 
you're going to school, and Harry too, 
and to different schools, and away from 
Holme?" 

" Well, I supposed we should go some- 
where; but who told you? do you know 
where we are to go ? " 

" Aunt Bridget told me ; and Harry is 
going to Mr Sykes', and you are going i^h 
Dr Thorpe." 

"Ami?" said both boys. 

" Hurrah I that's jolly," cried Harry. 
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I know some of the boys that go to Mr 
Sykes'. We shall have all sorts of fun." 

Janet was not at all snrfmsed that 
Harry should like a change, he always 
<^ like going aboui, and he had never 
been mueh of a eompanion to her; but 
she turned to Tom, expecting him to ex- 
press some sorrow at going away from 
bome. 

" I'm glad Pm going with Dr Thorpe," 
said Tom; "but are you sate it's true, 
Janet?" 

" It's true, for Aunt Bridget told me ; 
but aren't you sorry to go away ? " 

"No, why shoTild I be? I shall come 
back." 

"But we've always been together, 
Tom." 

" But we can't be always now. Brothers 
and sisters can't always live together when 
they'^re men and women." 

" Papa and Aunt Bridget do." 

"Yes, but they didnH always, and peo- 
ple don't generally." 

" But we're children." 

" Taure a child, Janet," said Tom, with 
patronizing air, " but children don't always 
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live together ; boys go to one school, and 
girls to another." 

" It's very hard." 

"No, it isn't." 

" Not hard ! I like being with you 
and Harry because I love you, and it is 
hard for you to go away ; it is to me^ and 
if you say it isn't you don't love me." 

"Yes, we do," said Tom. Harry had 
wandered on into the garden as soon as he 
had washed his hands. 

"No, you don't. You're an unkind 
boy." 

" Now, Janet, don't you go off into one 
of your tantrums." 

" You're an unkind boy." 

"I'm not. I like going with Dr Thorpe, 
and I shall like coming home too." 

" Shall you be very glad ? " 

"Yes." 

" And shouldn't you like to stay always 
at home ? " 

"Not if Dr Thorpe goes away from 
Holme." 

" Then you like Dr Thorpe better 
than me and papa, and that's being un- 
kind." 
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" No, I don't. I like Dr Thorpe very 
much ; but I hve you and papa. But you 
can't teach me what Dr Thorpe can, so it 
would be no good for me to stay always at 
home." 

This set Janet thinking. Tom was 
everything to her ; she would not wish to 
leave him. No personal advantage would 
compensate to her for his loss. She saw 
that he did not mean to be i^nkind, but she 
had just arrived at a truth, and one which 
gave her sorrow. She was not as necessary 
to Tom's happiness as he was to hers. She 
did not understand all the points of the 
case, and she felt it more keenly because 
she did not. She walked very quietly into 
the house alone^ feeling very unhappy. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Cheistma^ is over at last ; not the day 
only, but the season, with its holly and 
evergreens, and mince-pies, and social ga- 
therings, and holiday-making, and liberal* 
ity. Ann* Wood said, " ^Twas a good thing 
'twas orer, and a good thing it only eame 
once a year ; she liked to do it handsome, 
but 'twould be ruin if it came oftener." It 
passes, and people settle down to their 
usual avocations ; and if Christmas has 
been spent, not with vicious lavishness, but 
in^healthy rational enjoyment, and social 
intercourse with loving friends, if the rich 
have gladdened the hearts of their poorer 
neighbours, and most can do something, it 
will not have passed in vain ; people will 
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settle down to the usual routine better and 
Imppier. Another milestone has been 
passed; thej are nearer the great ocean 
which all mtist cross, but the road and the 
country beyond that ocean will look 
bright. 

Janet stood in Auot Bridget's room be- 
adde two open boxes. Tom and Harry 
were going next day to their respective 
schools. Aunt Bridget came up-stairs to 
pack their things, 

" Give me those shirts, my dear," said 
Aunt Bridget, " and those pocket-himdker- 
ehiefs." 

Janet did as she was bidden, and felt 
great pride in the handkerchiefs^ which she 
had hemmed and marked with the initials 
and nimiber in red cotton. 

" Now see how I put them in, Janet/'^ 
said Aunt Bridget, ^' and you'll learn how 
to pack. Some people put their things in 
anyhow. You should always put the shirts 
in there, and be particular to double back 
the sleeves. Where are the night-caps ? " 

Janet gave her the night-caps, but said 
that the boys never wore any, and she did 
]!fot see the use of their taking tfaetn. 
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^^ Not take night-caps, my dear ! Vm 
surprised at you. l^fot to wear them is a 
most dirty habit. I don't suppose that 
either Mrs Thorpe or Mrs Sykes would 
like to have the boys' heads on her clean 
pillows." 

The packing went on. 

" I hope they'll see that the boys wear 
their clothes in turn. Things should always 
be put in at the bottom when they come 
from the wash, and taken from the top. 
I'll speak to the boys about it, and tell 
them to mind it themselves, in case the 
people at school should forget it. 'Tis a 
bad plan wearing upon two things ; mind 
you never do so, Janet." 

Grace had made for each of the boys a 
large plum-cake, into which she had put, as 
her own gift, an extra quantity of candied 
peel. 

Aunt Mary had sent a supply of ginger- 
bread, with sundry pots of raspberry-jam. 

Aunt Delia wished Dr Thorpe to be re- 
minded that his pet pupil was her nephew ; 
therefore she gave him a handsomely-bound 
Bible, with " Thomas Tudor, from his affec- 
tionate Aunt Delia, The Vale, Holme," 
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written inside it. She gave one to Harry- 
also, with a similar inscription ; not that she 
cared either for Mr Sykes or his Academy, 
but she thought she might as well make 
Harry a present, since Sir Grregory Grundy 
had spoken flatteringly of him. 

Aimt Wood gave them nothing. You 
send children to school and pay for 'em. 
They have all they want, and if they haven't 
'tis the schoolmaster's fault, and ought to 
be looked to. She had no notion, she said, 
of paying for things twice over; spending 
money over children and having to keep 
'em besides, indeed ! 

Uncle Jeremiah thought he had done 
quite sufficient in becoming security for Mr 
Tudor; therefore he avoided the house 
until the boys should be gone, lest they 
should expect him to give them anything* 

Uncle Esau tried to think of something 
the boys would like to have, but he 
couldn't do so, and he thought perhaps that 
he had better give them money — ^boys at 
school always want that — and then they 
could buy what they liked. He was not 
clever, and might get something which 
would be of no use to them, as he did 
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once for Sister Delia, when he heard her 
admire Miss Grundy's bcomet, and went 
next winter and ordered one exactly like it, 
which Delia said she could not wear be- 
cause the fashion was past, but it cost him 
four guineas. 

Janet could not be satisfied without 
making her brothers a present. Aunt 
Bridget said that she had better keep her 
money, for the boys had all they wanted. 
That might be, but she could not bear 
tbem to go without a present &om her. 
This first going to a boarding-school was a 
great event to her ; she felt a^ if they would 
encounter unheard-of difficulties and perils 
in unknown r^ons. She was rich just 
then, in her own estimation. She had the 
half-sovereign which Uncle Esau had given 
her, besides Uncle Jeremiah's shilling, and 
half-a-crown which she possessed before. 
She resolved to have her own Way, and 
confided her intention to Grace, who rather 
commended it, and promised to procure 
for her a supply of the most beautiful and 
magnificent marbles which money could 
buy; also a piece of scarlet stuff where- 
with to make two bags to contain the 
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marbles ; all of which was done, and the 
marbles and ba^ were put into the boys^ 
boxes, with a litHe ticket pinned on .each, 
saying that they were from iheix affect 
tionate sister. 

This going to school greatly troubled 
Janet* They had never been separated 
before for more than a day. In spite of 
what Tom had said, she was hurt and 
disappointed that he did not fe^ it as 
much as her^lf. Her father laughingly 
talked of " Black Monday," when children 
wexxt back to school. It was no laughing 
matter to her, but a reality, and she won- 
dered that the boys could feel so happy. 
They actually looked forward with pleasure 
to going to school. Harry talked of how 
he should go about Holmdon Heath, which 
was near Mr Sykes' house, and Tom liked 
going to Dr Thorpe's, and yet she thought 
they both loved her, and liked being with 
her, — ^she was sure Tom did. She could 
not at all understand it. Poor little Janet> 
she could not comprehend, but she wa& 
bejginning practically to feel how differ- 
ently constituted are the minds of man 
and of woman, and wisely so. Man has 
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to battle with the world, and to labour to 
make a home and a fireside. Woman's 
life is by the fireside ; and woman lives in 
the love of those around her, ministering 
to them. Without this, life to her loses its 
charm and its reality; take it fi'om her 
and she dies, at least, her heart dies, and 
she becomes one of those poor, vapid, use- 
less beings one meets with, a weariness to 
themselves and those around them. Poor 
souls, they might have been different ! 
And man, he goes out into the world and 
finds pleasure in it ; and the home and 
the fireside and the love are not necessary 
for him. He can do without them, and his 
intellect be clear and bright, and he may 
succeed in great undertakings ; but he 
returns to them as to a haven of rest, and 
they refine, and elevate, and hallow his 
feelings ; and however much he may vaunt 
of intellect and power of will, he finds that 
heart and intellect work better together 
than intellect alone. But woman, with her 
great love, is oftentimes exigeant ; if she 
thinks that she is not paramount she fan* 
cies herself wronged ; and often it is alto- 
gether a mistake, and she is paramount. 
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She may sometimes sit alone, yet the 
" battle of life ^' may be fought for her, 
and for her little ones. Her greatest rival 
is ambition ; but the greatest of all tributes 
is paid to her love, in that she is sought 
in misfortune — sought even by those who 
may have neglected her in days of pros- 
perity. 

Janet begged Grace to take her next 
morning to the coach to see the boys off. 
Harry was disappointed that he could not 
sit beside the coachman. 

Just as the coach was going off. Uncle 
Esau came running down the street; he 
was generally behindhand. On this oc- 
casion he was very much out of breath, 
and could scarcely speak, but he climbed 
up to the top of the coach, shook hands 
with the boys, and gave them some money. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



The life at Mr Sykes' academy was 
very new to Harry Tudor. He asked the 
coachman if he knew Mr Sykes, and if he 
often took boys to his school. The man 
did know the schoolmaster, and had driven 
him only last week, but he did not often 
take yoimg gentlemen to the 'cademy, he 
didn't think he'd took more than two ever 
since he'd drove Grey Bess, which was five 
years last Michaelmas ; most of Mr Sykes' 
yomig gentlemen came in gigs. 

Harry could not at all understand this^ 
because when Dr Thorpe lived in Holme 
nearly every coach was more or less laden 
with boys at the beginning and close of 
the holidays. He had quite expected to 
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meet some of his future schoolfellows, and 
to heax something about Mr Sykes. 

In the afternoon the coach reached 
Cranwood, and Harry was set down at the 
village inn. 

Cranwood appeared to be a scattered 
village. They had passed a church, rather 
modern, and with no pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty, or indeed to beauty of 
any kind. The inn itself was humble in 
appearance, a low white building with a 
thatched roof. The stable department was 
about four times as large as the rest of the 
building. Cranwood was on the great 
high road between Holme and other large 
towns, and London. All the coaches stop- 
ped there to change horses, but few pas- 
sengers ever stopped at the inn, or re- 
quired any other refreshment than a glass 
of ale, for which it was rather famed. 

Four horses ready harnessed were 
waiting when the coach drove up. Harry 
got down, and his box was taken from 
beneath the tarpaulin which covered the 
roof of the coach. He had had a dull jour- 
ney. No one could tell him much about 
Mr Sykes. He had met none of the boys. 
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He had provided himself with pea-shooters, 
and other missiles, with which to assault 
quiet wayfarers ; but there was no fun, be- 
cause he was alone. The stout middle-aged 
man in top-boots, with his neck swathed 
in a red pocket-handkerchief, did not enter 
at all into the spirit of it ; he evidently 
regarded it as a very questionable proceed- 
ing ; and the young woman with the baby 
— ^he could not expect sympathy from her ; 
indeed, she was afraid, and begged him to 
mind the baby's eyes. He watched the 
fresh horses being put in, and the coach- 
man, touched by his interest in the steeds, 
bade him an affectionate good-bye, and 
hoped that he and ^Grey Bess would take 
him back at midsummer. 

Harry watched the coach until it was 
out of sight, and then inquired where Mr 
Sykes lived, and whether any one could 
carry his box. 

A man came forward and took up the 
box, and then the landlady came out and 
asked if he was going to school at Mr 
Sykes', and if he had come a long way ? 
at which Harry was rather surprised. 
Having always Uved near a large town, he 
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was not awaxe of the curiosity manifested 
by people in country places about things 
which possess no interest in themselves, 
and cannot in any way benefit them to 
know. 

The man informed Harry that " a 
sight" of young gentlemen went to Mr 
Sykes', and he pointed out to him the 
house which they were approaching. It 
was a square, uninteresting-looking build- 
ing, with a grass-plot in front, and on one 
side an open field, used as a playground 
by the boys ; on the other side was a de- 
tached building with steps outside — ^the 
school-room. It had probably once been a 
hay-loft, as underneath were Mr Sykes' 
gig:house and stable, which were entered 
from the other side. 

Harry knocked at the door. A servant 
opened it, threw open the parlour door, 
and announced — " A new young gentle- 
man." 

As Harry approached the house he had 
seen gigs of rather clumsy appearance 
standing about, and remembering what 
the coachman had told him, he supposed 
that these denoted the arrival of some of 
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Mr Sykes' pupils ; but he did not expect 
such a sight as met his view on the open- 
ing of the parlour door, and he was con- 
siderably taken aback. 

The room was full of people. Mr 
Sykes, in his best clothes, was seated re- 
ceiving homage from parents (likewise in 
their best clothes) whose children he be- 
nevolently consented to educate. He had 
just made some remark, and from the ex- 
pression on all faces he was evidently 
regarded as an oracle. Ttere was eating 
and drinking in the way of cake and wine 
going on, and the company were mostly 
ladies, who said " Sir " very conscientiously 
whenever they addressed Mr Sykes. 

Harry stood by the door, feeling very 
much confused, but he soon recovered him- 
self. He had been a day-scholar at Dr 
Thorpe's, but he knew that the boarders 
used to arrive by the different coaches, 
and go at once into the school-room. He 
never heard of their being brought by 
their mammas, or of there being this 
solemn conclave. Mr Sykes came forward 
and shook hands with him, and inquired 
•where his father was, taking it for granted 
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that he had not come alone. Harry said 
that his father was at home, at which Mr 
Sykes seemed rather surprised, but hoped 
he was quite well, and asked Harry to sit 
down. Harry asked if he should go to 
the school-room. Mr Sykes said yes, if 
he liked, but did he know the way? 
Harry said that he supposed he could find 
it; and he went away, glad to retire into 
private life, but leaving the company 
aghast at the free-and-easy way in which 
he had spoken to their Oracle. 

Mr Sykes was a middle-sized man, 
slightly lame, and inclined to be stout. 
He did not attire himself in the conven- 
tional schoolmaster's dress of sober black, 
but preferred a more brilliant costume. He 
had a great taste for neck-ties and waist- 
<5oats, which were usually of gorgeous hues 
and elaborate designs, very h'ght gloves, 
and lavender trowsers. 

The prospectuses of " Cranwood House 
Academy " were specimens of the printer's 
art in the way of fancy capitals and flour- 
ishes. Some were even on tinted and 
embossed cardboard, intended to impress 
the recipient with an idea of the superior 
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elegance and polish with which his little 
boys would be turned out, should they 
ever be placed under the care of the Prin- 
cipal. 

The prospectuses set forth how Mr 
Sykes, the Principal of Cranwood House 
Academy, assisted by masters, would 
board and educate young gentlemen, 
instruct them in English, Ancient and 
Modem History, Grammar, Geography^ 
Use of the Globes, Writing, plain and 
ornamental. Arithmetic, Algebra, Book- 
keeping, Astronomy, Ancient and Modem 
Languages, Classics, Mathematics, Trigo- 
nometry, Mensuration and Land-surveying, 
Dancing, Drawing, and Music if desired^ 
and all for the sum of twenty pounds a 
year, day-scholars a guinea a quarter. 

To do Mr Sykes justice, his academy 
was not a ^^ Do-the-boys Hall." They had 
sufficient of plain wholesome food, and 
looked clean and healthy; but he taught 
them nothing* 

Education was but little valued at that 
time by the many. It was not understood 
that relaxation and recreation could be 
found in mental improvement Intellectual 
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amusements were not comprehended. It 
was hardly likely that such would be the 
case, when the highest personage in the 
realm found his chief pleasure in dressing, 
dancing, and driving. A popular writer 
tells us that he carefully imroUed the 
mummy of ^^ the first gentleman in 
Europe," thinking at last to discover a 
man, but he tells us that when the wigs 
and waistcoats, coats and fiir collars, were 
cast aside, there was nothing left but a 
^^ bow and a grin." If this was the essence 
into which ihe " first gentleman " was re- 
solved, what of those who had no preten- 
sions to be gentlemen ? But, thank God, 
there were true hearts even then ; hearts 
that dared to do right, and that would not 
succumb to the Mvolity and selfishness 
around them. 

However independent eji individual may 
be, the masses are influenced by the ha- 
bits and dispositions of those above them. 
Even independent minds are more influ- 
enced than they would willingly allow. If 
those in high places are mean, and selfish, 
and ungenerous, and depraved, the tone of 
public feeling must necessarily become 
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debased. But that state of things has pass- 
ed away, and we may say, Thank God that 
that it has. We are no longer ruled by 
^^ the first gentleman in Europe," but the 
sceptre is held by a lady whom not her peo- 
ple alone, but nations, can regard as their 
model type of sovereign, wife, and mother. 
Mr Sykes took to school-keeping, not 
because Nature had at all fitted him for it, 
but because it was convenient to himself to 
do so. He regarded it as a means of get- 
ting a living, just as he would the keeping 
of a baker's or a grocer's shop. His lame- 
ness prevented his choosing any business in 
which great activity would be required. 
A relative left him the house and a 
small quantity of land, which he farmed. 
The income arising from this was but little, 
he wished to increase it; what could be 
more appropriate than some pupils ? The 
embossed prospectuses were to be met with 
on the best parlour-table of most of the 
farm-houses for twenty miles round, feeling 
damp and cold, in company with a wither- 
ed nosegay, and a Bible and Prayer-book 
or two. These prospectuses were a decided 
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hit, and yielded a goodly harvest in the 
shape of pupils. 

Mr Sykes himself taught reading, and 
arithmetic as far as the four compound 
rules ; but his strength lay in writing. 
Every boy took home specimens of pen- 
manship. Each had a book charged to the 
parents half-a-crown, but which cost Mr 
Sykes one shilling, in which were tran- 
scribed pieces of poetry, and selections from 
the English Reader, with flourishing head- 
ings and capitals. Mr Sykes contrived to 
have an usher who knew rather more than 
himself, and who could manage, if required, 
to teach the rudiments of Latin. With this 
assistance, and with some articled pupils, he 
conducted his school. 

Mr Sykes was really an honest-hearted 
man, who had no idea of taking any one 
in. He was intensely dense and stupid. 
There is a point at which stupidity becomes 
a benefit, and is almost as useful as talent ; 
Mr Sykes had arrived at this point. Had 
he been less stupid he would have been 
conscious of his own ignorance, and of his 
unfitness, from want of ability as well as 
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as want of education, for teaching. In that 
case, he must either have given up his 
school or have been, and known himself to 
be, an impostor. Thanks to his denseness, 
neither alternative was requisite. 

He had a flourishing school from among 
the farmers. Perhaps they might not be as 
well satisfied now as they were then ; but 
then* the boys were thought prodigies, and 
himself a living oracle. 

As to his flaming advertisements, he did 
not mean to deceive any one. He picked 
out the longest and grandest-looking 
words to be found in other prospectuses^ 
and adopted them. He supposed that he 
was only doing what others did, and that 
it was an understood and licensed trick of 
the trade. He had not the remotest idea 
that ordinaiy people whom you meet with 
in every-day life ever studied those sciences 
with hard names. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury might, or possibly the Lord 
Chancellor, but if he considered the subject 
at all he would in all probability think 
that as they were rich they would pay 
some one to do everything tedious for them, 
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just as he paid an old man to dig in his 
garden. 

K people are taken in by a flaming 
prospectus, they have no right to complain. 
Common sense should tell them that a 
good education, one which has cost the 
master a considerable amount of hard cash, 
besides time and mental labour, to acquire, 
and which he must have himself acquired 
before he can impart it to another, — common 
sense should tell every one that this is not 
to be met with in cheap schools, advertised 
at twenty pounds a year; and common 
honesty should forbid their wishing it. The 
master who conscientiously teaches what 
he professes to teach has as much right to 
a fair interest for the money spent over his 
own education, as well as remuneration for 
the wear and tear of mind and body, as 
his physician, or lawyer, or tradesmen. 

The difficulty is that education cannot 
be weighed and measured out, and exactly 
proportioned. You Cannot ask for a yard or 
a pound of educg,tion, examine the quality, 
and see that yoli get your money's worth. 
You are altogether in ignorance of the 
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relative value of money expended and 
benefit received. Except at public examin- 
ations there is nothing tangible ; and even 
in these it is the mere quantity of book- 
learning which is displayed, not education 
in its true sense^ the drawing out and 
developing of the mind. The boy whose 
name appears in local papers as astonish- 
ing the company by his display of learning 
is generally the sharp rather than the 
thoughtful boy, perhaps the clever rather 
than the talented ; the secret of his success- 
fiil display being that he possesses a good 
verbal memory and some self-possession. 
Unfortunately the result is only known 
when it is past remedy ; sometimes the fault 
is with the master, sometimes with the pupil, 
often with both ; and after all, people can 
generally do more for themselves in the way 
of education than any one else can do for 
them. Those who patronize cheap schools 
may think themselves well off if their child- 
ren are kindly treated and sufficiently fed ; 
their bodies will at all events become devel- 
oped, probably their minds will likewise, 
though not exactly in the manner their 
parents expected. 
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The boys at Mr Sykes' took nearly a 
week to assemble. They came whenever 
father might be going to such and such a 
market, and could leave them by the way ; 
or perhaps when it was not such and such a 
market, and consequently mother could have 
the gig and come with them. This was very 
strange to Harry Tudor. At Dr Thorpe's 
all the boarders were assembled by the 
evening of the first, or at latest of the 
second, day. He rather liked being there, 
at least so fisir as he could then judge. Al- 
though in a very low form at Dr Thorpe's, 
he was the head boy of the school at Mr 
Sykes', and knew much more than that gen-» 
tleman himself did. He did not get into dis- 
grace, because there was so little to learn, 
and he knew most of that little already. The 
fancy penmanship pleased him, and he de- 
voted considerable time and attention to ac- 
quire it. He was not at all wanting in abil- 
ity, although he had no taste for books. Mr 
Sykes treated him with great respect, be- 
cause he was the only gentleman's son in his 
school. The boys were at first disposed to 
be hostile. Wild boy though Harry Tudor 
was, he had the habits and manners of a 
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gentleman. The Cranwood boys in conse- 
quence considered him stuck up, and were 
inclined to be rude and to annoy him. One 
great hulk of a fellow, a miller's son, was 
particularly irritating. Harry immediately 
fought him. As is generally the case, skill 
and pluck prevailed over physical strength ; 
the big boy lay prostrate. Harry wished 
to shake hands and be Mends; at Dr 
Thorpe's, after boys had fought, they 
generally became friends. Not so the 
miller's son ; he lay on the ground sulkily 
crying, and refiised all friendly overtures. 
Harry suffered no further annoyance. 
When the boys saw their champion fallen, 
and saw also Harry's pluck and frankness, 
they abandoned the miller's son, and clave 
fast unto Harry; they became his sworn 
vassals, and he acquired unlimited power 
over them. Harry's opinion of Cranwood 
House Academy was decidedly favourable. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Some twenty miles before Hany 
reached Cranwood the coach stopped at a 
lone road-side public-house. A man came 
out and inquired whether there was a young 
gentleman going to Dr Thorpe's. Tom 
called out '' Yes," and he and his box were 
deposited in the road. Harry looked back 
just as the coach was going off, and said, 
^^ Grood-bye, old fellow," and so the brothers 
parted, and for the first time in their lives 
their roads lay in different directions. 

Dr Thorpe's man had a little truck for 
the box. They had half a mile to go be- 
fore they reached Eckington, a scattered 
village amid meadow-land and trees, and 
another half-mile across a common and 
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down a dirty lane, before they arrived at 
the house, which stood beside an old grey 
church. 

The living of Eckington had been given 
to Dr Thorpe by his college. A secluded 
place, off a main road, population entirely 
agricultural, must have been a contrast both 
to his active life at Holme and his previous 
career as college tutor. But he was be- 
ginning to weary of the routine of the 
school-room, and he was beginning too to 
think that if he intended to marry it was 
time that he should do so ; then his fellow^ 
ship was an obstacle; and then the old 
rector of Eckington died, and the living 
was offered to the Doctor. It was a 
pleasant retiring pension, and he deserved 
it. A more honest, single-hearted man 
could not have been found. True, the 
twenty best years of his life were past. He 
had spent them not only in teaching what, 
as master of a grammar school, he was exr 
pected to teach, but in endeavouring like- 
wise to raise the moral standard of the 
boys; to send forth into the world good 
men, even though they might never be 
great. If the freshest years of his life were 
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passed, he did not come to Eckington so 
old as to be useless. He had not, like the 
late rector, dawdled away his life in 
epicurean retirement in his college, wait- 
ing for a good living, until, when the good 
living became his, he was too old either to 
enjoy it or to do his duty towards those 
under his pastoral care. 

At first sight Dr Thorpe's previous life 
might seem likely to unfit him for the 
charge of the ignorant population of an 
agricultural village, and they were verp, 
unlettered ; and so it would if Dr Thorpe 
bad only regarded his grammar school as 
a manufactory, into which he received the 
raw material, and turned out in a given 
time classical and mathematical candidates 
for imiversity honours, in as high a state of 
finish as the original article admitted of. 
He had not regarded his pupils as vacuums, 
whose heads were to be filled with the 
contents of a certain number' of books, but 
as responsible beings, with hearts as well 
as heads, and minds of different kinds, and 
powers formed by the hand of God, and 
no more to be crushed into one shape and 
made uniform than the five fingers of their 
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hands were to be made of one length ; but 
they were to be trained and developed, 
and to be made each good of its kind. 
Dr Thorpe had studied the book of human 
nature, therefore he did not find himself 
out of place when he came to Eckington. 
He knew that human nature is the same 
everywhere; the same passions, the same 
wants, though they may be differently 
developed, and though the language may 
be different. Prince and peasant are sub- 
ject to sickness and sorrow, because they 
are human ; gold cannot exempt the prince, 
nor poverty the peasant; both long for 
happiness ; both are accessible to kindness. 
Yet with thes^ points in common, these 
common human sympathies, there is a 
great gulf between the educated and 
wealthy, and the uneducated and poor; 
and if a bridge is to be thrown across it 
must be done by the educated and the 
wealthy. Education of some kind is always 
progreiing insensibly. In infancy the 
rich and the poor are alike, but, like the 
two sides of a triangle, the further they are 
continued the wider asunder they become. 
Our language follows the subjects and 
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objects famiKar to us. The rich man, with 
his books, and maps, and pictures, and 
newspapers, and facilities for travelling, 
will consequently speak familiarly a 
language unintelligible to the poor man, 
whose longest journey is to the next market 
town, whose library, if he can read at all, 
consists of a Bible and Prayer-book, whose 
knowledge of the fine arts is derived from 
a print of Joseph being reconciled to his 
brethren, dressed in a blue coat with metal 
buttons, and whose principal data com- 
prise such facts as the sowing of the big 
field with turnips and the birth of the brin- 
dled calf. The rich man asks the poor 
man a quesi;ion, — ^the poor man looks va- 
cant, he does not understand ; the rich 
man calls him stupid. Sometimes poverty 
does stunt the intellect, but often the poor 
man is as sharp as the other, and could 
answer as readily if he were questioned 
about things which he understood, and in 
a language familiar to him. 

Dr Thorpe knew that this must be 
the case. He had a fresh volume of the 
book of human nature to study. He 
studied it. He wished his Eckington 
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people to understand him, and before that 
could come to pass he must understand 
them. 

If the Doctor had been going out to 
preach to the black people in the tropics 
he would have been obliged to learn a fresh 
language, to study the people, and to con- 
ciliate them, or they might chance to have 
regarded him as an article of food, and have 
eaten him. But there would have been a 
prestige about such people which is always 
wanting with respect to our own heathen ; 
he would have become an object of in- 
terest, and supposing him not to have been 
eaten, he would have gone about, and the 
ladies in England would have said, " Dear 
man," "50 devoted," "how nice,"" how 
sweet," "«o interesting," and they would 
have subscribed towards buying flannel 
waistcoats for the inhabitants of the 
torrid zone, and top-coats and hats for 
little black boys who would much rather 
run about in a state of nature ; and if poly- 
gamy had been allowed he might have 
had as many wives as King Solomon 
from among the "serious" single ladies 
of a certain age. As it was, Dr Thorpe 
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was not to be a lion. He married Miss 
Browne, came to Eckington, studied his 
new volume, and worked among his 
heathen; and neighbouring squires in- 
vited him to dinner, and he went, and' 
though their tastes were diflferent they 
liked him, and called him a fine, manly- 
fellow. It was an age that we should be 
ashamed of now, when hospitality con- 
sisted in sending a guest home drunk; 
when the door was locked, and no one 
su^ered to depart until the hecatomb of 
bottles was emptied, and squires swore 
great big oaths. The drinking was less- 
ened, and the big oaths were less fre- 
quent, when the Doctor was present. Ab- 
stractedly the squires saw nothing wrong 
in either for themselves, but they knew 
that he disliked and disapproved it, and 
they intensdy respected his consistency. 
So Dr Thorpe went on quietly working. 
People said. What a good thing for him 
to have Eckington! He never became a 
lion, the ladies never called him '^ a duck 
of a man," and nobody but his little wife 
ever worked him a pair of slippers. 

The influence of a high moral tone 
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and a pure life mmt be good among any 
people, but the influence is oftentimes 
diminished by the want of a meeting 
point. The people are ignorant. The 
pastor is on a high pinnacle of cultivated 
human intellect, and the people say to 
liis admonitions, *^'Tis all very well for 
the parson, but it can't be expected of we." 
You go into an agricultural parish 
and find everything dull and stagnant. 
The vicar is a kind-hearted man, and 
there are coals and blankets given away, 
and yet he tells you that it is a divided 
parish, and that the meeting-houses are 
filled with people who profess to belong 
to Mother Church. You go to church, 
and after the prayers, whose beauty and 
simple grandeur not even bad reading 
can eflFace, you hear something very didl 
and monotonous, — a town sermon diluted 
with water to bring it down to the com- 
prehension of the rustics, so thinks the 
vicar. The great apostle says that the 
weak have need of milk, not of strong 
meat, but meat — supposing it ever ta 
have been strong — diluted with water^ 
is not milk, but rather a nauseous com- 
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pound, difl&cult to digest and generally 
rejected. Two farmers are asleep in 
their pews, so are some of the men in the 
free seats, the squire fidgets, and wishes 
it was over; he tries to keep awake be- 
cause his pew is in front of the pulpit^ 
and he would not like to hurt the vicar's 
feelings, but human frailty prevails, and 
he sleeps at last. He communicates his 
feelings to his wife. If she happens to be 
a "serious" lady, which from the "Re- 
cord " lying on her table she probably is, 
she tells him that he ought not to be so 
impatient, that the vicar is a good man, 
and that if the discourse was on any 
secular subject, he would be willing to 
listen much longer. The goodness of the 
vicar is admitted, but not the next as- 
sumption, — ^if the squire had gone to any 
lecture on a secular subject and had heard 
platitudes, and drone, and monotony, he- 
would have come away, and most of the 
people would have done the same, and 
the lecturer would never have had another 
audience. 

The villagers did not want a town 
sermon diluted with water, with illustra- 
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tions drawn from subjects unknown to 
them, but the same good tidings that was 
preached to the town congregation ia 
simple language, such as they could un- 
derstand, and set with illustrations taken 
from their own daily practical life, 

A good thing must be a good thing 
always, say some good people. Abstract- 
edly it is so; but there is more in say- 
ing the good thing in the right maimer 
than some people are willing to admit. 

The stage is a yery naughty profes- 
sion, say the good people, shaking their 
heads, but the good people might learn a 
lesson even from the stage. If an actor 
had a sermon to preach he would study 
it, identify himself with it, give it with 
point, and carry his audience with him. 
The preacher has an advantage over the 
actor; he speaks truth, whereas the actor 
has to assume his part for the time, — it 
is but fiction. A good actor will keep 
hundreds listening with breathless atten- 
tion to catch each word that falls from 
his lips; perhaps the words themselves 
are not much. Why will not the preacher 
do the same with his grand message ? 
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Theatres are crowded; good people say- 
that it is because of men's wicked hearts 
and perverted tastes. It is not so. It is 
because everything done reaUy well has 
a charm to attract. Instead of proving 
perverted tastes, it only proves an ap- 
preciation of excellence of its kind, and 
preachers might attract if they would. 
Let them remember the crowds an earnest 
man will attract. 

Our clergy, as a class, are the most 
highly-educated body of men in the land — 
and God forbid that their standard should 
be lowered ! — our liturgy is the most simple 
and grand, and our places of worship the 
most beautiful. Yet, notwithstanding 
these great advantages, the meeting- 
house is oftentimes crowded, while the 
church is but scantily attended. The 
preacher at the meeting-house is unlet- 
tered — ^and his influence questionable, very 
probably his discourses are calculated to 
promote anything rather than Christian 
harmony, but he speaks in a language 
the people can understand, and he appears 
earnest. Some old woman will say, ^^ The 
parson is a real good gentleman, but he's 
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too high learnt for such as we." He may* 
be "high learnt," but need he be toa 
" high learnt ? '' The more highly a man- 
is educated, the better able should he be 
to fill well his social position, and per- 
form the duties inseparable from it. This 
is the practical use of education. The 
educated man is like one standing on a 
hill surveying the country. He has an 
advantage over his neighbour in the 
valley. From the height he can see the 
windings of the river and the road, and 
the obstacles the wayfarer is likely to 
encounter. Seeing the danger from afar, 
he is better able to grapple with it when 
it comes : sometimes he can avert it alto- 
gether ; while the man in the dimly-light- 
ed valley can only grope on, seeing but 
a few yards of road before him. Mind 
acts upon mind magnetically, the stronger 
attracting the weaker. The highly-edu- ' 
cated, refined man of general information 
and extensive reading mmt have an ad- 
vantage over the unlettered ranting 
preacher, at all events may have if he 
chooses ; but to make use of the advantage 
he must understand his people, and they 
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must understand him. If he preaches over 
their heads, the ranter's discourses will be 
better attended than his own, though it 
may not be for the people's o-ood. 

Tom Tudor arrived at Dr Thorpe's 
in the dusk of a winter's afternoon. He 
was kindly welcomed by the Doctor and 
his wife, and their greeting* was pleasant 
to him. He had left Holme in high 
spirits. For the last few days Harry and 
himself had been the important people 
of the home circle. Janet and Grace, 
and even Aunt Bridget and some of the 
"Vale" people, had been much occupied 
in setting them oflF, and in contributing 
±o their comfort. Tom was more quickly 
affected by external surroundings than 
Harry. When the coach had driven off, 
and he was trudging along in the mud 
with the man and his box, he felt a sink- 
ing of heart. He had never been away 
from home before. There was the re» 
-action of excitement. He had suddenly 
fallen from his high estate; he was no 
longer a centre of attraction, he had sub- 
:sided into a nobody, only a little boy, 
rather cold and hungry, walking along 
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a damp lane with muddy shoeS; whom, 
no one there knew, and no one cared 
about. 

It was past dinner-time when Tom 
arrived. Mrs Thorpe made him have 
C5old beef and pickles. Tom would much* 
rather have waited until tea-time, hungry 
though he was, because he felt uncom- 
fortable and awkward sitting alone at the 
great dining-table eating, with Dr and 
Mrs Thorpe sitting by talking to him. 
The Doctor told him that he was arrang- 
ing the books in his study, would he 
like to come and help him when he had 
finished his dinner? Tom made as much 
haste as he could, and went to the study. 
There were shelves nearly all round, and 
boxes on the floor, and a great heap of 
books in the middle of the room; there 
was a bright fire burning in the grate, 
and there were comfortable-looking chairs, 
and in spite of the confusion, the room had 
a habitable, homish look ; it looked as if 
the occupier intended home to be home, 
would seek and find happiness within the 
home walls, the outer world being an 
accessary, and not a necessary. It looked 
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a focus from whence might proceed good 
will and good influence, and from whence 
the contagion of happiness might be 
spread around. 

Tom thought what a cosy room it 
looked. He did not feel down at heart 
now. He was no longer the little uncared- 
for boy with dirty shoes in the damp lane, 
but Dr Thorpe's favourite pupil, going to 
assist him to arrange his books in a com- 
fortable study by a bright fire. 

An Encyclopedia was being placed on 
the shelves. Tom looked out the volumes 
and handed them to the Doctor. 

^^ Nineteen and twenty I want," said 
Dr Thorpe, 

No nineteen or twenty was forth- 
coming, neither did Tom answer. The 
Doctor spoke twice, and he spoke thrice. 
He looked round. Tom had opened 
volume nineteen ; something which inter- 
ested him had caught his eye; he was 
standing in the middle of the room with 
the great book open on his arms, reading 
intently. Dr Thorpe did not disturb him^ 
but went on quietly placing his books. 
By and by he was called away ; some one 
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wanted Hm. The shutting of the door 
roused Tom, and he recollected what he 
had been asked to do. He closed volume 
nineteen and put it into its place, but he 
did not know that he had been reading 
for half an hour. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 



The house felt dreary and lonesome 
to Janet after her brothers had gone to 
school. It is those who are left behind 
who feel changes keenly. They see in- 
animate objects remain the same around 
them — chairs, and tables, and household 
goods, and the books which have been 
read together, — ^the ujsual sources of interest 
are there, but half their charm has de- 
parted, and there is instead a blank, and 
a void, and sometimes a heart-ache. 

Groing to school is a very ordinary and 
prosaic occurrence. The separation is 
only for a few weeks, during which time 
good little boys and girls will do all they 
can to please their teachers, make the 
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most of their time, and gratify their 
parents. 

So speaks some sage maiden aunt, or 
bachelor imcle, or even some paterfamilias, 
whose youthful feelings are forgotten 
amid the all-engrossing interests of the 
Stock Exchange, Railway shares. Mines, 
and other species of legalized gambling 
permitted to respectable heads of families 
. who would be shocked at lotteries, vingt 
et une, or ^cart^. 

Yet we are all children as compared 
with infinite wisdom, and the angels may 
look down on the wise man's sorrows, and 
toils, and anxieties, as we do on those of 
our little ones. 

Janet troubled a great deal about her 
brothers' going away. Aunt Mary said 
that it was for their good, to make them 
clever, useful men, and then the brave 
little heart said no more. They were 
happy, she knew that. Aunt Mary had 
«aid that it was right for them to go. The 
grief was all her own therefore, and only 
her own. She had been disappointed that 
Tom was not sorry to go away, she was 
glad now that he wasn't sorry. She could 
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bear her trouble, and she was glad he had 
it not to bear ; not that she reasoned this 
out distinctly, but she felt it. 

Grace missed the boys with their 
merry voices. "Not but that they 'most 
drove her distracted," she said, " but she 
liked to have 'em, bless their sweet faces, 
with ne'er a spot on 'em." 

Aunt Bridget rejoiced in their de- 
parture ; she thought playing so much 
with boys made Janet very rude and wild. 
She had been much horrified at over- 
hearing Harry vaunting of his sister's 
prowess in sliding on the big pond in the 
common, and oflfering to back her against 
any odds in tripping up certain boys, his 
schoolfellows. Aunt Bridget did not know 
whether the match ever came oflF, but she 
rather feared that it did, for Janet came 
running in very glowing and ruddy, with 
damp shoes and tingling fingers. Janet's 
own remarks had likewise shocked Aunt 
Bridget's sense of propriety. Now that 
the boys were gone to school, she hoped to 
mould Janet into a sedate little maiden. 
She did not think that there was any vice 
in her niece, at least not more than poor 
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human nature is subject to ; she believed 
her to be truthful and obedient, but sadly 
thoughtless. She never could make her 
remember to arrange her pincushion, and 
scissors, and needle-case, and thread, in 
their proper places, before commencing 
her work. Janet sewed neatly enough, 
she must say that. Miss Browne had 
taught her well, and she might possess 
a natural aptitude, but she persisted in 
beginning to work at once, without first 
arranging the implements, and just took 
out the scissors and cotton when they 
were wanted, and maintained that she did 
not always want to use the pincushion, 
and therefore left it in the box. However, 
she was young, so Aunt Bridget hoped 
that she would be able to make her all she 
wished, now that she had her to herself. 

Janet did not see much of her father ; 
his actions were for the most part ruled by 
inclination. If from any cause his feelings 
were excited and highly wrought, he 
could force himself to do what was dis- 
agreeable to himself, as when he sought 
an interview with his brothers-in-law, and 
determined to remodel his life. Prickings 
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of conscience, and bitterness of spirit, and 
little Janet's love had urged him on to 
this. It looked like acting jfrom duty — 
apparently there was strength of will — it 
was merely acting under excitement; it 
was impulse, rather than a calm, steadfast 
determination. Mr Tudor was now there- 
fore but little at home. His sister did not 
make the house attractive; he disliked 
her fidgety ways. Sometimes he spent 
an evening at Mr Bateman's ; at the Club, 
too, he found amusement. His company 
was sought by many who would not have 
given a shilling to save him and his from 
destruction; and Janet spent day after 
day alone with Aunt Bridget. 

Janet had been accustomed to go to 
school, and afterwards to run about with 
Tom. In the spring time they went to 
the wood, in which she believed the ^' Erl 
King " lived. There they gathered snow- 
drops, and blue-bells, and wild anem- 
onies. They brought from thence roots, 
which were planted in their little gardens, 
and which were dug up daily to see how 
they progressed. They wished also to 
understand how they grew, it seemed so 
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wonderful that the little roots should 
expand, and throw up leaves and flowers 
out of nothing. Tom suggested the dig- 
ging up, he thought it must be the plan 
adopted by the people who wrote books 
about such things. How else could they 
know ? However, finding that the plants^ 
did not thrive, they ceased from their 
investigations, and afterwards they knew 
better. 

In the summer there were yellow 
flags and water buttercups to be gather- 
ed. As these grew by the river-side, and 
as the children generally made themselves 
very wet in getting them, they were often- 
times rebuked by Grace on their return 
home. In the winter there was sliding 
and snow-balling, which Janet, to Aunt 
Bridget's horror, shared with the boys. 
It might be unconventional, but it made 
her a healthy, happy little girl, as well, 
perhaps better, fitted for "the battle of 
life" than if she had been brought up 
according to the notion of prim maiden 
aunts and precise governesses. 

Many, who associate pleasure with 
children's parties and other artificial amuse- 
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ments, would have pronounced Janet's to 
be at all times a dull life, but she had 
never found it such. She did not often go 
out visiting, but she was quite happy- 
running about with her brothers. They 
were all intelligent children ; natural 
objects gave them great pleasure. In the 
evenings Tom and Janet woiild read story- 
books, or anything else which they could 
pick up. 

The little girl felt the change very 
much. There was no going to school. 
Aunt Bridget taught her. She wished her- 
self even under Miss Rachel's dominion. 
Miss Tudor most conscientiously devoted 
a certain portion of time each morning to 
the instruction of her niece. First of all 
a chapter was to be read in the Bible. Aunt 
Bridget was particularly fond of the Epistles. 
Janet could not understand them, and ask- 
ed her aunt from time to time for an ex- 
planation, but Miss Tudor was not very 
lucid; Janet understood rather less than 
before, and Aunt Bridget frightened her. It 
seemed from what she said that some 
people were destined to be eternally miser- 
able, and that nothing could prevent their 
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misery. Janet once asked Aunt Bridget 
whether she thought Aunt Wood was one 
of those people ? Aunt Bridget was very 
much shocked^ and told Janet that she 
should haye felt obliged to punish her for 
asking so wicked a question, only she hoped 
it might arise from her ignorance, and from 
her not xmderstanding what she (Aunt 
Bridget) had endeavoured to explain. 
Janet felt quite sure that she did wo^ under- 
stand, but she left oflf asking for scriptural 
expositions, only she wished she might 
read in some other part. She liked all 
about the old patriarchs, Abraham oflfering 
up Isaac, and about Joseph and his brethren, 
and she liked St John's Gospel, and the 
Sermon on the Mount, and some parts of 
Isaiah and Revelations, and often read 
them to herself. After the Scripture read- 
ing came a chapter of history from the 
little brown-covered book, which Janet 
almost knew by heart. She told Aunt 
Bridget so, and wanted to read the history 
of some other country, or something more 
about our own, but Miss Tudor said that 
this was the book she had used when she 
was Janet's age, and that therefore it was 
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the proper book for little girls to read in. 
Although the little brown history was a 
well-remembered tale, and although she 
would have preferred something else, it 
was not altogether disagreeable to her, for 
it set her thinking ; and when the lessons 
were learned and the work produced, and 
she was seated at the other sidQ of Aunt 
Bridget's table sewing, — she did it me- 
chanically, the needle and thread were 
scarcely seen, — she wandered off into a 
dream-land, her own exclusive right, over 
which she reigned supreme. The little 
history, which she had just read, often 
formed the basis of her speculations. What 
were people like then ? she would so much 
like to know. It all read like a fairy- 
tale ; but she supposed that there had been 
such people, and they ate, and drank, and 
slept, and got up, and washed, and dressed 
themselves as people do now, only she 
supposed they could not have everything 
so convenient. She did not think they had 
pretty jugs and basins like the one in 
her room, not even the great people who 
lived in castles. Perhaps they might have 
a pewter basin, like the one Grace kept in 
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the sink in the back kitchen to wash her 
hands in. Janet thought that she would 
not * much have liked to wash in that, 
though to be sure the armourer could be 
made to scour it along with the armour, 
and keep it bright. She supposed they must 
have eaten and drunk out of something of 
the kind, if they could not afford silver. She 
had seen the caldron said to have been 
Guy Earl of Warwick's porridge pot, also 
the trident with which he is said to have 
picked the meat out of his pottage. He must 
have been a giant, to whom Goliath was 
but a pigmy. Probably ordinary people 
had smaller ones, made after the same 
pattern; they possessed at all events one 
advantage — servants could not scold 
children for breaking them. Oh ! she 
would so much like to have lived in those 
old times, just for a little while, to hear 
what the people said and did. Perhaps 
somebody thought then just as she was 
doing, and longed to know about a still 
older time. She thought it must have been 
rather a quarrelsome age ; when the gentle- 
men had no foreign enemy to fight, they 
appeared to employ themselves in fighting 
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each other. Perhaps though they did not 
feel so very different jfrom what people do 
now. She knew that when anything went 
wi'ong her papa and other gentlemen 
talked a great deal about it, and then letters 
were written and printed in the news- 
papers ; so it was all the same feeling, only, 
as many of the gentlemen in former days 
could not write, she supposed they were 
obliged to fight to express their opinion. 
It must have been very dreadful for their 
wives and little^ children, never to know 
when their husbands and papas might not 
be. killed ; she felt sure that she never could 
have been happy, but perhaps they were 
so accustomed to it all that they did not 
mind it. The gentlemen went off just as if 
they were going out hunting or shooting, 
and came back in the evening if they were 
not killed; and their children brought 
them their slippers, just as she (Janet) did 
her papa's, and they spent the evening as 
usual. She wondered if the people then 
discussed public matters as they do now. 
When King John signed Magna Charta, 
did the gentlemen talk about it as papa 
and his fiiends talk about the king, and 
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what he does, and about the Duke of 
Wellington, and the members of Parlia- 
ment, and one advise one thing, and some- 
body else something diflferent? She 
supposed they did. And all the ladies in 
the old story were so beautiful, and the 
gentlemen so brave. Were there no ugly 
ladies then, no mean, cowardly men ? She 
thought there must have been, but that the 
people who wrote books had kindly omitted 
their names, thinking that it was unne- 
cessary to perpetuate their defects. And 
when those beautiful ladies married, did 
they talk about silk and lace, and consult 
their milliners and dressmakers, and say 
one colour was not becoming to them and 
another was, as Miss Browne did when 
she married Dr Thorpe? Perhaps they 
did, or perhaps they were so beautiful that 
everything they put on was becoming to 
them. She would very much like to know 
how the people thought and felt in those 
days ; but she pitied some of them, those 
ladies who worked tapestry, no doubt they 
had to sit up and work with elderly aunts 
like Aunt Bridget. She pictured to herself 
the pageants of the olden time, knights in 
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armour with their fair ladies, and the 
dwarfs and beings half supernatural which 
figure in the old story. Had she been a 
few years older, she would probably have 
identified herself with the heroine, but she 
was too young for this ; her mind wanted 
change, and she dwelt on those old stirring 
times because they stood out in pleasing 
contrast with her own monotonous life. 

Aunt Bridget was naturally taciturn, 
therefore was nothing displeased that Janet 
should go on quietly with her work, neither 
talking nor requiring her to talk; only 
Janet would often abstractedly use the 
* scissors and cotton, and put them down in 
the wrong places ; on which occasions Aunt 
Bridget would wonder that Janet, so quick 
in her learning, could not remember so 
trifling a thing, and she really did not believe 
that she meant to be disobedient. Besides 
the Scripture reading, history, and needle- 
work, Miss Tudor instructed her niece in 
arithmetic, and also gave her a copy to write 
which she herself set. Aunt Bridget highly 
disapproved the running hand then becom- 
ing fashionable. You very often could not 
make out what the letters were meant for* 
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She believed that people very often adopted 
it to cover their ignorance of spelling. She 
wished Janet to learn to write like herself, 
and her writing was like a small round hand. 

French she did not wish Janet to 
continue, although she had progressed very- 
well in it at Miss Browne's, so far as that 
lady could teach it. Aunt Bridget saw no 
good in women's learning foreign lan- 
guages, it was not likely that they would 
want to speak them. They ought to stay at 
tome, and not be birds of passage. To be 
sure they might read books written in them, 
and she freely confessed that a translation 
seldom equalled the original. But there 
were plenty of good books written in 
English, more than Janet was ever likely 
to read ; and she had heard that there were 
many bad books written in French, of an 
atheistic, immoral, altogether of a perni- 
cious tendency. As they might not perhaps 
all be translated into English, Janet could 
not read them if she did not learn French* 
Janet was very sorry, but there was no 
appeal. 

The little girl felt the days to be very 
weary. The lessons and the sewing, and 
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a quiet walk with Aunt Bridget (who tried 
to improve the time by remarks on passing 
objects, or natural history, cut and dry 
from some catechism or instruction-book 
for young people, calculated, as the title 
page expressed it, to develope the youthful 
mind, — What dreadful people the writers of 
ihose catechisms must be, thought Janet), 
was very diflferent from her former free and 
active life. Then Aunt Bridget did not ap- 
prove of story-books. They were likely to 
create a distaste to solid and profitable 
reading — so she said. Accordingly, most of 
them were put away in an old-fashioned 
book-case, with a glass front lined with 
green silk, which stood in her room, the 
key of which, in company with a pincushion, 
a silver pencil-case, a fruit-knife, and a 
piece of ginger, she kept in her pocket. 

The half-year was more than half over, 
so the boys said, looking at their little 
calendars of stick, the notches of which had 
greatly diminished. Janet had never visit- 
ed Gender's room since they had been gone. 
Once she had been as far as the door, and 
had looked in, but it seemed so desolate 
that she came away. 
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Aunt Bridget went out to visit a friend, 
and left Janet at home. The little girl was 
rather glad to be left. She would go to 
Grrace, and talk to her, as she used to do a 
long time ago, before Aunt Bridget came. 

Grace a^ed her to go up-stairs and see 
if the window was shut in Grender's room. 
It was beginning to rain, there were large 
drops on the flag-stones. 

She went up and shut the window ; 
she looked around, — ^there were the nine- 
pins, and the bricks, and the sheep-fold, 
and the Noah's-ark, all put neatly away ; 
they had not been used for such a long 
time. How well she remembered bring- 
ing them to Tom to stand up for his 
army, the day he told her about the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. How happy they were 
then ! Why did Dr Thorpe go away ? 
And why did Miss Browne marry him? 
How she wished they had remained in 
Holme. There was a spider spinning his 
web in the ark, from the head of one of 
the Noahs. She dusted it away with her 
pinafore, and felt that she had almost been 
unkind and neglectfiil of Tom, to let 
spiders take such liberties with his pro- 
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perty. She sat on the floor looking at the 
toys. Aunt Bridget said that good people 
were always happy. She was sure that she 
was trying to be good, and to do as she was 
bidden, but she was not happy, not the 
least happy, but very unhappy. It was 
forlorn up there. The tears were falling 
fast down her pinafore. She did not know 
how long she had been up there. Sud- 
denly she felt something cold against her 
cheek. She started and raised her head. 
Tartar was standing before her, wagging 
his tail, surprised at not being immedi- 
ately noticed. " Dear, dear Tartar," said 
Janet, throwing her arms round the dog, 
^' you're never unhappy, are you ? Come 
and sit beside me, Tartar." Tartar replied 
by licking her face, and making her 
generally damp. He did not seem at all 
disposed to sit down, but kept running to 
the door, wagging his tail, as much as to 
say, Why don't you come down? Why 
do you stay in this dismal place ? 

Andrew Bateman had come with a 
message from his father to Mr Tudor ; 
part of his business was also with Janet. 

Grace told him that master was out, 
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and Miss Bridget too. l^e did not know 
where Miss Janet was, she heard her go up- 
^»irs some time before. 

Andrew had been introduced into 
Gender's room by the boys. He guessed 
that he should find Janet there. 

" Why, Janet ! — up here alone, and 
crying ! What is the matter ?" said An- 
drew. 

^^Notiiing." 

" Why are you crying, then ? Have 
you done anything wrong ? " 

" No.'' 

" Tell me what is the matter. Some- 
thing must be the matter. You used not 
to cry for nothing," 

" Nothing is the matteri" 

^^ Then why do you cry ? " 

^^ I can't help crying. I shan't evOT be 
happy any more. Go away." 

Now Andrew knew sufficient of the or- 
dinary life of the young Tudors, and had 
seen enough of the state of things under 
Aunt Bridget's rule, to guess what might 
be the matter. He interpreted poor Janet's 
feelings more intelligibly than she could 
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have done for herself, and he was sorry for 
her. His father was intereated in her, and 
had often spoken of her. He had said, How 
dull it must be for her to be with that 
prec^e aunt, excellent person though she 
may be ; but he doubted her rigid plans 
answering with such a child as Janet. An- 
drew had told his father how fond she 
seemed of drawing, and how well she got 
on without any instruction. Mr Bateman 
had among his books one containing some 
really good copies, together with instruc- 
tions for those who were without the help 
of a master. He told Andrew that he might 
give the book to Janet if he liked. This 
was what occasioned Andrew's visit to 
Gender's room. 

"Leave off crying now, Janet," said 
Andrew, " crying won't do any good. 
Here's something you will like ; something 
that my father has sent you." 

Janet took the book. It was wrapped 
up in paper. Picking out the knot in the 
string and unwrapping it diverted het 
thoughts from herself and her trou- 
bles. 
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" Did he send me this? It was very- 
kind. How beautiful ! Tell him Vm very 
much obliged to him.'^ 

" And you won't cry any more ? '^ 

" I'm not unhappy now. Sit down 
here and look at this beautiful pic- 
ture." 

"Do you think you can copy it? 
There, it tells you how you ought to set 
about it on that page." 

" I shall try, this evening, perhaps." 

" Have you pencils ? " 

"Yes." 

"Well, suppose you were to come 
down-stairs." 

The two went down, and Tartar fol- 
lowed. Aunt Bridget had not returned. 
Andrew took his leave, and Janet went and 
sat on her little stool by the kitchen fire as 
she used to do. 

Andrew had no sister, therefore his 
opinion of girls was formed fi'om some few 
whom he occasionally met at friends' 
houses, and from his cousins, who were not 
very interesting. He had generally dis- 
liked and avoided girls. As he walked 
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home he could not help thinking of little 
Janet. He was glad that she seemed hap- 
pier before he left. He could not bear to 
think of her crying alone in that dreary 
room. He wondered if girls were like her 
generally, and that hitherto he had only 
met with unfavourable specimens. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



The sclioolboys' calendars had come 
to an end ; the holidays had arrived. Be- 
fore the gates of Mr Sykes' academy might 
be seen gigs of all descriptions, from the 
natty turn-out of some flash young farmer, 
come to fetch his younger brother, to the 
ponderous vehicle of some elderly dame, 
even then sitting in a large black satin 
bonnet, regaling herself with cake and 
wine in Mr Sykes' parlour, and which 
might from its antiquity have been the 
chariot driven by Jehu the son of Nimshi. 
Large was the concourse at Mr Sykes', 
oracular the words uttered by the man of 
learning, and implicit the belief and vener- 
ation of his worshippers. 
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At Eckington might have been seen a 
gentleman and lady and a boy ; aiid the 
gentleman said, *^ God bless yoti, my boy^ 
try to work a little during Ae vacation ; " 
and the lady said, " Good-bye, Tom ; give 
my love to Janet ; most likely I shall see 
her in Holme before the holidays are 
over." 

Janet had calculated the days to the 
holidays much moire eagerly than the 
boys. She went to bed the night before 
their return, thinking, ^^ To-morrow, to- 
morrow they will be here." She thought 
that she should not be able to sleep at all, 
but she was mistaken, — ^restless nights are 
fen* anxiety and sorrow, happiness does not 
disturb repose. Janet was soon asleep. 
She was awakened by the sun streaming 
into her room at half-past four o'clock. She 
got up and dressed herself, and went 
quietly down-stairs, opened the hall door 
and went out. The chain would rattle when 
she put it down, but it awoke no one. 
Janet had not communicated her intended 
morning's expedition to any one. Grace 
would have remonstrated on the score of 
wet shoes and stockings. Aunt Bridget 
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would have been unable to understand her, 
but would have forbidden it as improper, 
Janet had determined to go to the farm 
across the common, to get some bantams' 
eggs for her brothers' tea ; they used to 
consider them a great treat. Then she 
would return by the meadow and the river- 
side, and pick some flags and great water- 
buttercups. How Tom and she used to 
delight in gathering them ! There should 
be a great nosegay to welcome him. The 
morning air was fresh, and the sun shone 
brightly, and the dew on the grass sparkled, 
she had never seen anything look so 
beautiful. It would have been a pity to 
have stayed any longer asleep. Her bro- 
thers were coming home. She was happy. 
Sleep would have been forgetfulness, losing 
part of her happiness. Janet was looking 
to the holidays being like the old happy 
times. Poor little Janet, that was a child's 
imagining, — ' time is never stereotyped. 
The fiiture may bring happiness or sorrow, 
but it is never a reprint of the past. 

The only people Janet met were some 
girls going milking, and a sweep. They 
looked rather surprised at seeing her. 
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Holme church clock struck six as she 
reached the farm. She did not see any 
one in the yard, so she climbed on the 
gate, and sat there to rest. She thought 
it all looked very beautiftJ, the sparkling 
dewy fields, and Holme in the distance, 
and the trees. There was a lark singing 
in the air, high out of sight. The cattle 
were scattered through the meadows; she 
could see a girl and a man milking them ; 
how happy they must be ! What a much 
pleasanter life than working by Aunt 
Bridget's side ! If Tom and she were . 
only those people down there in the 
fields ! It would be so nice, going out in 
the jfresh mornings, and then Tom need 
not go away; however, she did not sup- 
pose that Tom would like it. Slie heard 
footsteps behind her, and on looking 
round saw Farmer Giles going across the 
farm-yard. 

"Bless my heart, if it ain't little Miss 
Tudor! Where's Grace?" said the 
farmer. 

"Fve come by myself," said Janet. 
"I want some bantams' eggs, please, if 
you have any. Harry and Tom are 
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coming home this evening, they're very 
fond of them, and so I want to get some 
for iheir tea." 

^^ Bless her little heart!" said the 
farmer; "Til go an' look in the nests. 
Tou go in to my missus, her^s in the 
kitchen, an' ask her to give you some new 
milk." 

Janet went into tl^ kitchen, there was 
a wood fire just lit on the hearth. The 
fiirmer's wife was as much surprised to see 
Janet as her husband had been. She made 
her sit down in a comer of the oak settle, 
and took off her shoes and stockings, and 
dried them ; they were wet with the dewy 
grass. Janet's appreciation of farm life 
increased, and was consummated by the 
glass of new milk and piece of currant 
cake which Mrs Giles insisted on her 
having. 

Farmer Giles came in with the eggs. 
Janet put them into her bai^et, and set 
off homewards, through the meadows by 
the river-side. 

She reached the place where the yellow 
flags grew and gathwed some, but the 
finest were away in the stream, beyond 
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her reach. She saw some one coming^ 
along the path with a dog ; it was Tartar. 
He ran up to her; behind was Andrew 
Bateman. 

'* What, Janet ! How early you are 1 
It's only seven o'clock." 

" I've been up a long time.'^ 

" What have you been doing ? " 

"Why, I've been to the farm, to get 
bantams' e^s for Harry and Tom; 
they're coining home to-day; and now 
I want to get some of those yellow 
flags, only they grow such a great way 
off." 

Andrew managed to reach them, filled 
her basket, and the two walked together 
towards Holme. 

"Do you get up early and go for a 
walk always ? " asked Janet. 

"No, I've been this moming^ with a 
message from my &,ther to some one 
across the common; I thought I would 
come home this way for a change. How 
have you got on with your drawing? " 

" Oh ! I like the book you brought me 
very much, but I never can do it like I 
wish." 
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"But you haven't been crying any 
more, I hope ? " 

Janet looked ashamed. " No, I haven't. 
Tom is coming home. Fm not unhappy 
now." 

Andrew looked at her, but said no- 
thing. He thought he should like to have 
a little sister to love him as Janet loved 
Tom. 

They reached the outskirts of Holme. 
Andrew's road lay in a different direction. 
He took leave of Janet. Tartar stood a 
moment irresolute which he should follow. 

As she entered the house Janet en- 
countered Grace, whose indignation was 
great at the dirty wet shoes and stockings. 
She was a little appeased when she found 
that the morning's expedition had been 
undertaken on the boys' account. Grace 
was looking forward to their return almost 
as much as Janet herself. 

The lessons with Aunt Bridget were 
done mechanically; not a word of the 
history entered her head. The time for 
sewing seemed longer than usual ; she did 
not go off into a day-dream, but impa- 
tiently awaited the evening. The boys 
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could not come before six o'clock, she 
knew that. She kept on running to look 
at the clock. How slow it went! tick, 
tick. It could not be right. Yes, it 
was, the church clock struck with it. She 
went up into Grender's room, and carefiiUy 
dusted the ninepins, and bricks, and all 
Tom's possessions. The flags she arranged 
with some purple ones and long grass out 
of the garden, and Aunt Bridget con- 
descended to allow them to stand on her 
work-table in front of the window. 

Five o'clock struck; half-past five^ 
Janet kept running to the window. A 
man with a box went past. It miLst be 
the boys, the coach must, have come in 
early ; but the man passed on. 

Janet went out into the kitchen. 
Grace put the kettle on the fire, and be- 
gan to get tea. The tea-tray was carried 
into the parlour, and a great plum-cake. 
Janet's excitement increased. 

Aunt Bridget said quietly, — 

'^ My dear Janet, you had better sit 
down quietly and take your knitting. 
Impatience will not make them come 
sooner. Perhaps the coach might have 
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been full, in which case they would not be 
able to come to-day.'^ 

Here was a contingency ; one for 
which Janet was unprepared. The pos- 
sibility became a probability. No doubt 
the coach would be fiill. From the height 
of joy she went into the other extreme. 
She was tired and wearied with her early 
rising and morning's expedition, and with 
the excitement of waiting. There was 
something sticking in her throat ; she felt 
as if she must cry. Something stopped at 
the garden gate. Grace went to open the 
door, — and — ^in rushed — ^the boys. 

Janet's delight was unbounded. She 
felt almost as much disposed to cry with 
joy as she had been before at the prospect 
of disappointment. She rushed to kiss 
her brothers. Harry said, "There, that 
will do, Janet," and Tom did not appear 
to appreciate her caresses, but Janefs plea- 
sure was too great for her to perceive this. 

" What a jolly cake ! " said Harry. 

"And I'm so hungry," said Tom. 
" But we haven't spoken to Grace." 

The two boys ran into the kitchen, 
Janet following them. As Harry passed 
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he caught his foot against the leg of Aunt 
Bridget's work-table, and down went pin- 
cushion, tidy, and all Aunt Bridget's 
arrangements. The boys and Janet ran 
on without stopping to render any assist- 
ance. Aunt Bridget picked up her scat- 
tered work materials. She did not call them 
back, because they might do more mischief, 
but she thought that if the whole vacation 
was to be like the commencement it was 
a cause of thankfulness that it only came 
twice a year. 

" Bless 'em, how they be grow'd," said 
Grace. " Why, Master Harry, you be 
most so tall as me." 

^^ We've knocked over Aunt Bridget's 
work-table," said Harry. 

" Oh, fie ! You ought to be ashamed 
to tell on it," Grace said, but in a manner 
which by no means conveyed reproof. 
Grace extremely disliked Aunt Bridget's 
work-table arrangements, and was not 
sorry that evil should befall them. 

" Tom," said Janet, " I've kept all the 
ninepins and things for you, and they're 
dusted quite clean up in Gender's room. 
■Come and see them." 
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"Not before tea, Fm hungry. When 
will tea be ready, Grace ? " 

"Oh! Tom, but it won't take a 
minute." 

" Don't tease, there's a good girl. I 
don't care about the ninepins now." 

" Not ! And won't you ever want them 
again ? " 

"No." 

" Not like you used to ? " 

" No. You may have them if you like." 

" WonH you fight battles with them 
like you used to ? I thought you would, 
and that I should help you." 

" There aren't any to fight, and I don't 
care about it now." 

"I've gathered such beautiful yellow 
flags, Tom, this morning quite early, and 
they're on Aunt Bridget's work-table." 

Janet remembered what had befallen 
the work-table, and ran in to inquire into 
the fate of her flowers. 

Hannah W6is drying the carpet with 
a cloth. The glass had been broken, and 
the water spilt. 

Aunt Bridget was telling Hannah to 
take the flowers away. 
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" Oh I no, Aunt Bridget, please don't," 
said Janet. " They won't be upset again. 
Let me put them in another glass." 

"No, my dear. I cannot have such 
messes made. The water has been spilt 
over the carpet and on my work, and the 
glass has been broken." 

" Oh ! but it won't be like that again." 

Aunt Bridget was inexorable. 

The boys came in. 

"What's all that green stuff and 
grass ? " asked Tom. 

"Oh! Tom, it's my flags and water 
butter-cups, and Aunt Bridget won't let 
them stay because the glass has been 
broken; and I'd gathered them this 
morning because I thought you'd like 
them. Don't you remember how we used 
to go by the river to pick them ? " 

" Never mind. Let Hannah take them 
away. They're no good." 

Janet felt as if everything was hap- 
pening amiss. She had tried to please 
Tom. What she had done would have 
pleased him a year ago, but it did not 
now ; he did not seem to care about any- 
thing she did. What could be the reason ? 
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She thought it must be because of this 
horrid going away to school. She had 
looked forward to this as to a golden day, 
but the gold was becoming very dim. 

Grace brought in tea. 

" I say, what stunning eggs ! " said 
Harry. 

Tom immediately helped himself, and 
pronounced a similar commendation. 

. " I got them from Farmer Giles' this 
morning on purpose for you," said Janet. 

^^ Then you're a brick," said Harry. 

Janet's little face brightened. She had 
done something for her brothers which 
they liked. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



When Tom returned to Dr Thorpe's 
he found there was another pupil. A 
weakly-made, sickly-looking boy sat op- 
posite him at dinner, whom Dr Thorpe ad- 
dressed as Spinner. 

The Honourable Augustus Spinner was 
the son of Lord Mountfichet. 

Lord Mountfichet had begun life by 
carrying a pack on his back. Afterwards 
he had been employed by some large mer- 
<3antile house, then was taken into partner- 
ship, and eventually got the whole concern 
into his own hands. Shrewd in money 
matters, and able to make his money turn 
cent, per cent., he retired a millionaire, and 
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was glad to exchange some of his gold for 
a coronet. 

There is a certain amount of credit due 
to all who make for themselves a name and 
a position. There must have been self- 
denial and unflinching strength of will* 
Chances may have been favourable, still 
there must have been times when nothing 
but great watchfulness and fimmess could 
have prevented a crash, and for those who 
began life absolutely with nothing the 
scraping together of the first fifty pounds 
must have involved great self-denial. We 
judge of the characters of such by their 
conduct in their exalted position. 

There are grand minds who mustiiae 
like giants above ordinary mortals by force 
of intellect and moral rectitude. Great 
minds act upon little ones ; and the people 
bow, and do homage, and accord them 
their place ; the place which nature meant 
for them. The great minds do not jostle 
and elbow the crowd struggling for the 
place because it is lofty ; they dwell there 
because nature and mankind have accorded 
it to them, and their names never die. 

And there are others who see people in 
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high places, in brilliant equipages, and 
splendid apparel, and they covet these 
externals; not that crowded assemblies of 
people for whom they care nothing, and 
who care nothing for them, can in them- 
selves afford them any pleasure, on the 
•contrary, it is a penance, and a weary 
bondage; but they love notoriety. To 
shake hands with lords, and bow to 
countesses in the Park, is worth some pain. 
Wealth will purchase this, and a great deal 
more. It will almost buy fair fame and a 
goodly reputation. The rich man may do 
what the poor man does not dare to do. 
What is a crime in the poor man is 
either no crime at all in the rich, or is 
passed silently over. Gold covereth a multi- 
tude of sins. Parvenues work, and struggle, 
and jostle, and push into one circle after 
another, ignoring each one behind them 
until they grasp their prize. They stand 
on a dizzy height for those imaccustomed 
to it, they totter, — ^misery, the habitues will 
see that they are novices. There is a voice 
from the crowd claiming kindred, and re- 
minding them of old friendships and by- 
gone days. That cannot be. They are 
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alone on their eminence. Those around 
them are acquaintances, not friends ; time 
makes friends. None are so sweet as the 
friends of youth ; growing as we grow ; 
growing old as we grow old. But the 
friends of youth are far below ; they can- 
not be reached from the height. They are 
alone. It is the price of their splendour. 
Solitude may be grand, but it is desolate. 

Lord Mountfichet was of the latter sort. 
There was no flaw in his character, but he 
had nothing to recommend him but his 
gold. He had fought for wealth and 
position. He had a fine house, and fine 
servants, and a fine equipage. He was 
horribly afraid of doing anything beneath 
his position, consequently everything 
around him was vulgarly pompous and 
ostentatious. 

Lady Mountfichet was a meek little 
woman, on whom her greatness sat uneasily. 
She never could pronounce her own name, 
but called it Mountfidget. She loved her 
husband, and fretted and grieved because 
«he could not look grand as he wished, 
in accordance with his grand house and 
visitors. He need not have been ashamed 
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of her. The false taste was his, and not 
hers. There is no vulgarity in simple, un- 
obtrusive manners, even though there may- 
be an ignorance of some of the formalities 
and conventionalities of etiquette; but 
there is great vulgarity, and something 
worse, in assuming to be what you are not, 
and in forgetting people whom you ought 
to remember. Lady Mountfichet was very 
unhappy. She sighed for the little six- 
roomed house they had lived in long, long 
ago ; and then she died — died of grand- 
eur. ; 

It is difficult to say what Lord Mount- 
fichet's feelings might be at this event. 
He had lost a loving little wife, with whom 
he had lived many years ; but she never 
looked at home in her grand rooms, there- 
fore perhaps it was a relief to him that she 
should be in heaven. 

Lord Mountfichet had only one child, 
and this was Tom's companion at Dr 
Thorpe's. His father sent him there in 
preference to a public school, because he 
feared at the latter he might associate with 
vulgar boys. 

Spinner was surprised at his position at 
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Dr Thorpe's, and he could not at all under- 
stand it. There was nothing that he could 
complain of to his fitther^ but he felt 
altogether at a discount. He was treated 
-exactly the same as Tom Tudor, shared a 
room containing two little white beds with 
him. Every one was kind to him, and tried 
to make him comfortable, but no one treat- 
ed him with the deference which he expect- 
ed to receive, as the Honourable Augustus 
Spinner, son of Lord Mountfichet. The 
Doctor had even intimated to him that his 
education was deficient, and hoped that he 
would try to make up for lost time. As if 
anything appertaining to a lord could be 
deficient ! — ^and he would be a lord some 
day. 

Tom and Spinner were sitting in the 
study alone, preparing their lessons for the 
next day. 

^^Here, Tudor; do this for me, will 
you ? " said Spinner. 

*^ What is it you want to know ? Grive 
me the book." 

** Here's the book, but I don't want to 
know anything. You do it for me." 

" What's the use of mtf doing it for you ? 
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That won't make you understand it ! I'll 
show you what you're to do." 

"Nonsense ! Do it for me. What do 
/care about understanding it ? " 

Spinner threw himself into an easy 
chair. " What a lot of books the Doctor's 
got I They must have cost a lot of money .^ 
I suppose he thinks it'll pay." 

" What do you mean ? " said Tom. 

" Why, people will think he knows all 
about them, and will send him pupils. 
They're like the glass bottles the drug- 
gists stick up in their windows to make a 
show." 

" They're not Dr Thorpe has read 
them all. E^s no sham, I can tell you. 
He wouldn't buy them if he didn't want to 
read them." 

" More fool he then ! However, I sup- 
pose he must know something." 

" You'd better let me show you how to 
do that exercise. You'd best not let the 
doctor find you haven't done it a second 
time." 

" I'm not going to do it, nor to Uam 
anything neither." 

" Then what did you come here for ? '^ 
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"Why, one must go somewhere till 
one's a man. But I'm not going to be 
so foolish as to learn, I can teU you. 
What's the use of being rich, and a lord, 
if one works like a common man ? " 

Tom went on with his own work, 
without paying much attention ' to what 
Spinner said. 

Spinner watched him, and yawned. 

" It's awfully dull here," he said. 

Mrs Thorpe came into the room. 

" Tom, I'm writing to Janet. Do you 
think that she would like to come and 
pay us a visit? The Doctor and I have 
been talking of inviting her." 

Tom thought she would like it very 
much. 

Mrs Thorpe went away. 

"Do you love your sister?" asked 
Spinner. 

" Yes. Don't you love yours ? " 

"I haven't any, but I don't think I 
should if I had." 

From some feeling which he could not 
himself define, Tom did not wish to talk 
to Spinner about Janet. Therefore he 
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turned to his book again; but in a few 
minutes he looked up and said, — 

"Spinner, do try and write that exer- 
cise. You don't know how angry Dr 
Thorpe will be if it isn't done." 

"Not he. He knows better than to 
be angry with a lord's son." 

" What diflference does that make ? " 

"What difference! Why, all the dif- 
ference. You're a bom fool, Tudor, with 
all your cleverness, to ask such a thing." 

Tom's face flushed at the word " fool." 

" I know what you mean ; but you'll 
find it's yourself who's the fooL Dr 
Thorpe isn't what you think. If you dis- 
please him he'll cane you, no matter whose 
son you are." 

Spinner was by no means desirous of 
personally proving Dr Thorpe's impartial- 
ity. He possessed no great amount of 
personal courage. Tom's decided maimer 
made him think that there must be some 
truth in what he said. After muttering 
something about a shame, and writing to 
his father, he took up his book. 

"I say, Tudor, what a lot the Doctor 
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gives you to do ; IVe watched you: turning 
over the leaves." 

^^ He didn't set me all that, but I liked 
it, and so I went on." 

" You liked it 1 So we're both alike after 
all. You read for the Doctor because you 
like it; and I let it alone because I like it. 
What's the difference ? Bother the book ! 
The Doctor mmt cane me if he chooses. I 
canH learn." And so saying, Spinner 
lounged out of the room. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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